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THE GREEN MOTH. 


BY G. E. MITTON AND J. G. SCOTT. 


CHAPTER IV. (continued). 
THE D.C. 


Or all the men Darya knew in Méttama Mr. Thornthwaite was 
the only one she was not sorry to see. In spite of his correctness 
and dryness of manner there was some quality about him which 
made her feel at home with him. He never attempted to flirt with 
her or to chaff her in the uncomfortable way Sir Denis did. So 
when she saw who her visitor was Darya called to Mah Pah Oo to 
bring a chair, and then offered him a cup of tea. 

‘ Now I’m in for it,’ she said, twinkling at him. ‘I don’t know 
how you know what I’ve done, but I’m sure I’m going to get a 
scolding and the worst of it is I deserve it!’ 

As Thornthwaite looked at her, Darya saw for an instant right 
into his small deep-set grey eyes and said to herself: ‘A man 
with eyes like that must have feelings underneath ; eyes are the 
windows of the soul.’ 

‘I heard you had had an accident,’ he said. ‘So I came to 
inquire after you.’ 

‘Yes, but how did you hear it, that’s the question?’ Darya 
asked laughing. 

‘In the course of my official duties,’ explained he enigmatically, 
but he smiled too. 

‘ By what possible channel could my name float into your well- 
conducted office ?’ she asked. 

He did not answer, and she sat up, clasping her hands round 
her knees. 

‘Oh, Mr. Thornthwaite!’ she cried earnestly, ‘if you knew 
how I hate this system of espionage and gossip! What does it 
matter to you or anyone what Ido? If I break my neck that is 
my affair. There is at least enough money to bury me decently ——’ 
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Again he looked at her and Darya wondered if he had ever 
looked ‘at ker before, or if it were only because she had come alive 
that she Had begun to see him. There was‘something so very ‘nice’ 
about him, not in the feminine, but in the real sense of the word ; 
he was scrupulous, fastidieus and cleanly. He had turned rather 
red as she spoke. ‘ You are not quite fair,’ he said, ‘ there is no 
gossip in it. It is our business here to govern, and it does not 
make for harmony when a girl, living alone like you, gets into 
questionable situations.’ 

‘That’s straight speaking,’ said Darya reddening in her turn. 
‘But I must have an outlet. Don’t you know that I can never 
be in harmony with any of you here? I was born different, I 
suppose, and at least I have the right to personal freedom, when 
I don’t do anything wrong.’ 

‘There are plenty of interests along ordinary lines—— 

‘Would you like me to be like everyone else ? ’ 

This was a direct challenge. Instead of taking it up Thorn- 
thwaite asked permission to light a cigarette. 

Darya looked at him roguishly. ‘Aren’t you going to answer ?’ 
she asked. 

He glanced at her sideways with a gleam of amusement in his 
eyes and replied deliberately, ‘No, I shouldn’t.’ As she made 
no comment, he went on, ‘Will you tell me exactly what 
happened ? ’ 

It was not easy, but Darya considered it; to him alone would 
it be possible to tell—something. For the first time since she had 
been in Méttama, she opened out. ‘I went to see the Leaning 
Pagoda,’ she began slowly, looking straight in front of her. ‘I 
had always intended to one day. It is a long way, but I walked.’ 

He made a movement of surprise. ‘ All that way ?’ 

‘Why not? I started early and took something to eat. I 
rested during the heat of the day in a zayat, but after that it took 
much longer than I expected to get up the hill, and when I reached 
the terrace at last the sun was just going down. Oh the flaming 
glory of it! The sunsets here are wonderful enough, but there— 

_with that wonderful light, which seemed to be peace itself, shower- 





ing over the plain——’ She paused a moment, and then asked 
shyly, ‘ Do you believe in unseen things ? ’ 
‘ Certainly.’ 


‘I’m glad you do. At times like that there is a glimpse of the 
greatness which is beyond, and the vision of it reveals the knowledge 
that nothing that happens here matters so long as one is always 
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trying to go forward. It is so helpful and refreshing, and one can 
get along a little farther. The dark way in front, that seems so 
long to me because I am still so young, sinks to nothing——’ 

She wasn’t sure, but she thought she heard him clear his throat 
as if deeply moved—the reserved Thornthwaite ! 

She turned therefore and looked at him, and found in his eyes 
a tenderness that could not only be in her imagination. 

‘ Poor little girl,’ he said softly and looked away. 

Darya waited before resuming. ‘I heard someone coming on 
to the terrace ; it was the tread of a boot, so I knew it must be a 
European, and I did not want to be caught because I was in 
Burmese dress——’ 

‘If you will do these mad things, why wear native dress ?’ 
Thornthwaite asked in his usual voice. 

‘I find it better when I am wandering in out-of-the-way places ; 
it’s only when I meet those Europeans——’ 

‘Those Europeans?’ He laughed. 

‘I am no stranger in the land,’ she explained quickly. ‘I 
was born here. I am one of the people of the land. They are 
never rude or disagreeable.’ 

He looked at his watch. 

‘Yes,’ she went on hurriedly, noticing the action. ‘I know 
you must go. Well, the intruder was Mr. Marjoram, but I didn’t 
know him then. Before he came into view, I had lowered myself 
over the edge into the bush, and sprained my foot, but he found 
me and insisted on carrying me back.’ 

‘If I were you I should avoid Tom Marjoram with the rest of 
us Europeans,’ Thornthwaite said drily. 

‘Avoid him? I hate and loathe him,’ cried Darya furiously, 
and then realising that she had given away a good deal, she went 
on hurriedly, ‘I stayed the night with the monks on the hill. In 
the morning Maung Ka came and fetched me.’ 

‘I wish you would give up these vagaries,’ he said soberly. 
* You'll come to real grief one day.’ 

‘ But if I go nowhere how could I live here day by day seeing 
no one, doing nothing ? ’ 

“You know all the ladies here would gladly make friends with 
you if you would let them: Mrs. Bulteel, for instance-—’ 

‘I like Mrs. Bulteel,’ Darya acknowledged, ‘but I can’t pick 
out her only or there would be more trouble.’ 

‘ Lady Fitzroy would be delighted if you would go and live with 
her altogether,’ he suggested with a hint of dry humour. 
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‘It would be very pleasant,’ answered Darya gravely. ‘ Just 
the life to suit me. To be an unpaid companion. I should have 
to check the cook’s bazaar account, feed the chickens, weigh out 
the corn and stand by while the horses ate it to see that they got 
it. Ring the rupees to show they were good when I paid the 
boys; wash the little Poms, Fluff and Buff ; admire her ladyship’s 
hats and attend her to the gymkhana. Would you really like to 
see me enduring such a life ?’ 

‘Nice womanly life,’ he exclaimed, switching at the tall plants 
with his crop as he stood up. ‘ Now I must go, but you will give 
a little thought to what I’ve said ?’ 

She looked at him seriously as she held his hand in farewell. 
‘I can’t change my nature, but I’m safe not to get into any more 
mischief at present,’ she said, ‘for I’m tied here by the leg.’ 

He walked away over the wet grass without looking back, and 
as she heard him mount his horse and ride away, she felt a new 
friendliness had been established between them. He was good. 
She could talk to him. She had always believed that there was 
something underneath his dry exterior, and this morning she had 
proved it, she had found a friend. His manner to her had been 
different from his manner to every other living creature, and yet 
it had not a hint of the influence of sex in it; he had talked to her 
simply and freely as he might have done had she been his younger 
brother. That was what she appreciated to the very core of her 
heart. 

Though still so young Darya had been through experiences 
which had taught her the danger of that mysterious quality with 
which some women are endowed. This quality, unrelated to 
beauty or any other physical gift, she had in great measure, and 
she could not fail to know it. It is the least destructible of all 
gifts, and the woman who has it may defy age. Darya had first 
become aware of the deadly possession by the jealousy it evoked 
in her girl cousins. And the earliest experience which put her 
on her guard, and made her years older than her nominal age, was 
when a most respectable and eligible young man, who was engaged 
to her elder cousin, a girl a few years older than herself, had 
caught her alone one evening in the drawing-room when he had 
come to dine, and had forthwith fallen on his knees before her and 
poured out a wild confession that if only she would promise to 
marry him some time, he would at once break off with her cousin 
Rose, and wait as long as she pleased. Darya, then only sixteen, 
badly dressed and not even promoted to dining downstairs when 
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there were ‘ visitors,’ had received a shock that almost overthrew 
her. She told him with the utmost emphasis of which her school- 
girl tongue was mistress, that he was a cad and a coward, and that 
if he threw over Rose she would never, never speak to him again. 
The sequel was hardly less of a shock than the incident, and went 
far to educate her in her opinion of men. For, seeing his passionate 
avowal brought no response, he had calmly faced the inevitable ; 
remained to carry out his evening programme as arranged, and a 
few months later married Rose and was apparently very happy 
with her. No one ever knew of his mad outbreak, and he to all 
appearance had forgotten it a week later. 

Darya could not but be conscious that when she asked anything 
of a man he conceded it, but these concessions jarred upon her 
because of the manner in which they were made. The shattering 
experience she had later gone through had seared her soul. 

While staying away from her relations in the country she had 
met a man who, first of all men, had evoked in her—response. 
It was a case of love at first sight. Circumstances had so favoured 
them that in golden weather they had spent out of doors almost 
the whole of the two days they were staying in the same house. 
He was some fifteen years older than she, and not a man to take 
every girl’s fancy, with his lined face and coarse iron-grey hair, 
but there was a tilt of the head and a light in the eyes which had 
won Darya completely. Then followed some months of silent 
endurance, when, back in London, she was uncertain of seein; 
him again, but he came, and again they met at the house of friends. 
He was the son of a well-to-do City man, and had only one brother. 
For two years they had met thus casually and every time Darya 
had been convinced that he loved her. She meantime had secretly 
given her whole heart to him. She gradually grew certain that 
there was some obstacle that she did not know of which alone 
prevented his speaking, and the strain she endured was at times 
intolerable. 

One day in winter she went to see the friend whose house was 
surrounded by a halo, because it was there she met Cyril Melville 
when she saw him at all. Her friend was out but would be in for 
tea, so Darya waited, and in the leaping firelight she knelt on the 
skin rug to warm her hands. Without warning Melville was shown 
in upon her. She sprang up and was aware instantly that the 
screen he had so long held up, where she was concerned, was down. 

‘I wasn’t afraid to come, you see,’ he said, and there was a 
world of tenderness in his voice as he uttered the strange words. 
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‘Afraid? Of meeting me? Why should you be ?’ 

‘It’s folly, rank folly coming here, but it’s got to this, I can’t 
keep away when I know I can get a glimpse of you.’ 

Darya was puzzled, but with her heart beating hotly, she turned 
again to the blaze, and held up her fingers as a screen, seeing the 
red blood glow through them. 

He knelt beside her and put his arm round her. ‘ Well, what 
are we going to do about it?’ he asked in tones which made her 
very heart melt with tenderness. 

‘What do you want to do?’ she asked very low. 

His voice thrilled a little: ‘I want to marry you, there’s no 
doubt about that.’ Her spirits rose in a glad spasm of relief. He 
loved her! All this maze of pain and doubt and misery, in which 
she had lived so long, had been nothing. Her head was on his 
shoulder, and with a gentle sigh she said simply, ‘I am so tired.’ 

He put his hand on her hair and fondled it. ‘ Darya, if we do 
marry it will have to be quite secret.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘It’s why I have never said anything to you all this time, though 
I have loved you since I first saw you. It’s because I am entirely 
dependent on my father and if he objected we should have nothing 
to live on.’ 

* But your brother is married.’ 

‘ Ambrose’s wife has a large fortune.’ 

‘But, but—why should he mind so much? I have a little 
money of my own too, and I am your equal.’ 

‘ A little lower than the angels!’ 

‘ But, at your age, surely you can please yourself! Can’t you 
face it out ?’ 

‘Impossible. You have not an idea of the manner of man he 
is; fortunately there are few like him.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘We will marry and tell no one. I shall have plenty of money 
to keep you comfortable so long as he does not know. He is over 
eighty and when he’s gone we will tell the world.’ 

‘I don’t like it.’ 

‘Do you suppose I like it ?’ 

So it was settled. Darya had left her relatives, being then 
her own mistress, and afterwards she only corresponded with them 
at long intervals. She married Cyril Melville and had a year of 
happiness. Then out of a clear sky came the thunderbolt that 
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wrecked her life. Cyril was already married. At twenty-two 
he had been sent out to a branch of his father’s business in the 
West Indies to gain some experience of the working there, and 
had fallen a victim to a seductive Creole beauty of seventeen, with 
fiery black eyes and curving brown cheeks. He had honestly 
believed her to be everything that the fevered imagination of an 
ardent lover could suggest. He had married her and almost at 
once bitterly repented it. The jealous slattern who speedily 
developed, filled him with repulsion. The same nature which had 
made him a moral coward with Darya years later was in him then, 
and he had concealed his marriage. He made ample provision 
for his wife and left her in the Indies when he returned to England. 
For fourteen years she had remained there, carrying on the life 
she preferred at his expense, and he had never taken steps to secure 
the divorce which he could easily enough have obtained on the 
evidence. But one day the neglected wife took it into her head 
to come to England, to claim her rightful position, and she went 
first, not to Cyril, but to his father, the stern implacable old man, 
who still as an octogenarian kept the yoke on the neck of his sons. 
The strange part was that it was Cyril himself who told Darya. 
He had at least the courage to do that, and that was the one thing 
that saved her reason. By that time she understood him through 
and through, and knew exactly the slackness of fibre which had 
made him, who was by nature so sensitive, thus wantonly cruel. 
She had no bitter words for him, and he told her he found it harder 
to face her forgiveness than her wrath. These were the last words 
that passed between them, for she vanished from his life and from 
all those in the world she had known since she landed in England. 
At least there was no child to complicate her future, so she. cut 
the years of her later childhood and early girlhood steadily from 
her memory and picked up the older life of her early childhood. 
Now, because she had begun to ‘ come alive again,’ this terrible 
past, that she had so resolutely ignored, was making itself felt 
with tremendous persistency as she lay in the long chair on the 
lawn. She awoke from the hideousness of the retrospect only 
when a shadow fell across her, and Mah Pah Oo, who caused it, 
explained that her nephew, Maung Ka’s eldest son, who was a 
sayé, or clerk in a Government office, had come up to suggest that, 
as he had a holiday, ‘ Miss’ might like to take her daily lesson 
in reading and writing Burmese this morning instead of this 
evening. 
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Darya was glad of the distraction even though her head ached, 
so presently Maung Ba Tu, a lad of sixteen or so, came across the 
lawn to her, his body bent forward and his hands clasped between 
his knees in the modified form of shikhoing adopted by polite 
Burmans accustomed to English friends. There was a shy grace 
in his manner which did not suggest the attitude of teacher 
to pupil ordinarily so much emphasised by Burmese custom. 
He wore a cotton singlet under his thin linen coat and a bright 
scarlet striped lungyi. His thick hair was cropped, which suggested 
that he had not long left the monastery, where he had put on the 
yellow robe to ‘ get humanity,’ but it rebelled against lying down, 
notwithstanding plentiful coco-nut oil, and necessitated frequent 
readjustment of his light silk gaung-baung. He had sufficient 
regard for national custom to remove his canvas shoes, and his 
feet were bare. He was a nice lad, courteous and pleasant, with no 
touch of servility, a great contrast to Mah Pah Oo’s other relations, 
her sister’s family, who by some lucky rice-broking speculation had 
become very rich, and contrary to the usual Burmese fashion, in- 
stead of spending their money on works of merit, such as building a 
pagoda or a kyaung, launched out in personal adornment in the 
shape of diamond ear-cylinders, studs, coat buttons, and hair orna- 
ments. The son especially, who was a couple of years older than 
his cousin Ba Tu, was very much the lu-byo—the Corinthian. He 
wore stockings of startling pattern, heavy tan leather boots, a size 
too big for him, but squeaking none the less aggressively in the 
dry weather. A watch-chain, a European umbrella, and a freely 
displayed pocket-handkerchief completed the assertion that he 
was in Government employ. 

Maung Ba Tu, on the contrary, had the national unaffectedness 
and gentleness of manner, and though he had been to the Govern- 
ment school and was accustomed to sitting on a bench or a chair, 
he now quite naturally settled down on the grass beside Darya. 

‘I suppose the English officials here all write Burmese as well 
as speak it,’ Darya said, with her mind on her late visitor. 

‘Sometimes I much wonder,’ replied Ba Tu. ‘There are some 
who write very fine—very stately—Burmese, like the books, but 
when they talk one says to oneself: he is very clever man but 
he cannot speak Burmese. They pass very superior examinations, 
but they find it saves much time to have interpreter in court. The 
merchant thakins are different. They cannot read or write, but 
they talk bazaar fashion like the rice girls who sew the bags.’ 
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‘Surely Mr. Thornthwaite does not ?’ 

‘The Ayebaing Min? No,heis very good. All men understand 
him when he talks, but he is too much like dictionary. He never 
talks common talk. But Mr. Seymour, the Wundauk, his Assistant 
Commissioner, he has passed very high—High Proficiency Examina- 
tion—but when he addresses anybody, the man says ‘‘ Tin ba paya” 
(You know what that means? I place my head at your feet) and 
then looks round at his neighbour to find out what the meaning 
is that he speaks so rapidly.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
MARJORAM FINDS THE CLUE. 


Tom Marsoram left his motor at the abrupt rise of the limestone 
cliffs, and ascended on foot. In spite of the toilsome climb he 
stepped out on the great plateau, overshadowed by its engirdling 
rocks, looking freshly ironed, as he invariably did. The younger 
monks had gone off with the begging bowls to the nearest village 
in the plain, making a long tawny string as they wound downwards 
in single file. The place was deserted except for two gaunt pariah 
dogs which sprang snarling from a litter of rubbish, making the 
echoes ring with their hideous yelps. Marjoram struck at them 
with the supple cane he carried as a defence against snakes. He 
knew how deadly a bite from their tainted mouths might be. His 
backward movement and slight defence might have made things 
go ill with him, but a billet of wood descending forcefully and with 
excellent aim sent them snarling into a hole. 

The monk who had thrown it issued from a cave, and stood 
immovable before the uninvited visitor; he was the same one in 
whose charge Darya had been left. 

Marjoram saluted him courteously. ‘I have come out from 
Méttama in my car, rahan,’ said he, ‘to see if I can be of any 
assistance in taking back the Burmese girl who hurt her foot. 
I feel I was in some way to blame for startling her by my sudden 
appearance on the terrace, which caused her to slip.’ 

“You are too late, she has gone home,’ said the rahan 
uncompromisingly. 

Seen in the brilliant light of the morning the monk showed 
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himself clearly to be no Oriental. He was strongly built and his 
arms were knotted with muscle. His large head and powerful 
jaw spoke of will and brain power. 

‘You are not a Burman!’ Marjoram exclaimed. 

The monk drew himself up. ‘What of it?’ he demanded 
truculently. 

‘It occurred to me last night after I left, as a possibility, and 
I nearly reversed the car and came back.’ 

‘Knowing me to be a European you would have been afraid 
to leave the girl in my charge ? ’ demanded the other defiantly. 

“I would sooner have left her in the charge of one of her own 
countrymen.’ 

‘Her own countrymen, Mr. Englishman !—Yov are one of 
her own countrymen ; was she so safe with you ? ’ 

Marjoram flushed, but ignored the gibe, for he wanted more 
information. ‘You are wrong,’ he said, repressing his anger. 
‘She is of the land certainly, I have just met her driving away 
with her brother.’ 

‘Her brother?’ the monk repeated sneeringly. ‘So be it. 
Let us not waste any more time unprofitably discussing a woman.’ 

* Or her husband,’ Marjoram continued steadily. 

‘Or her husband,’ echoed the monk, and turned away to the 
upper end of the platform where a slender manciple had just 
appeared to sweep up the litter of leaves. 

‘Stay a minute,’ said Marjoram in his most friendly tone. 
* What does the girl matter ? Iam much more interested in knowing 
your nationality, and discovering how a man of your calibre comes 
to be hidden away here.’ 

‘What nationality do you suppose I am?’ the monk asked, 
wheeling in his steps. 

“You seem to me to be British, and yet not quite an Englishman.’ 

‘ British !’ The man snarled with a world of fury in his tone. 
‘ No, indeed, to call me British is the most deadly insult possible, 
and yet your mother-tongue is my mother-tongue.’ 

“Trish, of course!’ exclaimed Marjoram in English. ‘ Do the 
Government people know who you are ?’ 

“Of course they know. How could I be here otherwise ? ’ 
said the monk in English. 

‘ What have the Burmans themselves to say about it ?’ 

“Your questions are impertinent,’ replied the monk. ‘ But 
nevertheless the temptation to converse with you is great. I have 
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not spoken for years in equal conversation with a European of 
education.’ 

Marjoram turned aside to light a cigarette, and resting one 
foot on a boulder said in a friendly way: ‘You accuse me of 
being an Englishman. I’m hanged if I know what is my country. 
I was born on a Swedish ship in mid-ocean, of a Celtic father—a 
Welshman—and a Greek mother. I was brought up in England 
certainly, but my quarterings include Portuguese and Italian 
blood, and I have spent the greater part of my life wandering all 
over the globe.’ 

‘That Celtic strain does it! I felt I had more in common with 
you than with any white man I had seen for years.’ 

‘Then tell me how did you get your position here? It was 
not easy, that I know.’ 

He had touched the right chord, the Irishman’s pride shone 
out all over him. ‘No, it was not easy, it was by scholarship. 
Six years only have I worn the robe, yet my knowledge of the 
sacred books and ancient writings surpasses even that of the 
country’s most learned men. As an exponent of Buddhism there 
are but two men who can compete with me in the world, and one 
of them is a German.’ 

Marjoram pondered, looking at him scrutinisingly. ‘That 
a man of your scholarship should immure himself in this tomb 
is strange, there must have been some very strong reason——’ 

The Irishman’s face had lost its obstinacy, and for a moment 
become almost wistful. 

‘ Ah, my friend,’ said Marjoram suddenly and comprehendingly, 
‘and when will you be permitted to go back ?’ 

‘I know not. When my work is done.’ 

‘I am no official. I hate the damned Government too. I can 
gather well enough what organisation you belong to; I take it 
you are on the side of the so-called rebels, but why should 
they——’ 

‘Do not try to penetrate too far,’ said the monk. ‘ But this 
I say to you, because you are the first who has spoken to me 
sympathetically in my mother-tongue since I was interned here. 
I failed—I failed to carry out an order of the great, the glorious 
Island Republic that is to rise blood-bedewed from the waters of 
the sea, and take her rightful place among the nations, free from 
the fetters of the tyrant Empire. I failed; I was condemned 
therefore to death, but there are those of our League—little as 
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the English reck of it—who love scholarship and appreciate learn- 
ing, therefore they, knowing of my years of study of Oriental 
languages, reprieved me on condition that I undertook other 
work here.’ He made a gesture to Marjoram to follow, and led 
the way through a long lean-to shed furnished with brown blankets 
neatly folded on shelves, into an inner cave where the light fell 
through a shaft or funnel straight on to a rude wooden table. Here 
were several packets of palm-leaf books, and some coarse native 
paper of close writing. : 

‘My work !’ said the monk, as Marjoram stood silent. 

After a while. ‘Your work—yes,’ he answered meaningly, 
and their eyes met. 

Then Marjoram stretched out his hand. ‘My friend,’ he said, 
‘you have my sympathy in your very dangerous work. When 
the day comes and the fuse is laid and the match lighted which 
shall explode that painstaking work far over the sea, may I be 
there to see it.’ 

‘You speak as one who has no cause to fear ? ’ the monk asked 
wonderingly. ‘Yet you have come into vast possessions.’ 

‘You know who I am then ?’ 

‘I know all about you.’ 

‘That you don’t! I don’t know myself what use I mean to 
make of my wealth, but it may be something that shall astonish 
the smug, self-satisfied world. The time is not yet; I have not 
grasped my power in my hands sufficiently to use it as a weapon. 
For the moment I am merely intent on a passing whim which 
dominates me. There you can help me, and in turn I may be able 
to help you and your far-reaching organisation. I am interested 
in this girl. Do you know anything about her? Who is she?’ 

The Irishman hesitated a moment. ‘She is English,’ he said 
at last. ‘The man who took her off this morning knew her; he 
came ostensibly about the admission of one of his sons for the 
noviciate, but I think he came also to find her. She knew him 
and called out his name, which is Maung Ka. He is a well-to-do 
tradesman. Through tracing him you can easily find out about 
her. It isnot many English girls who have personal friends among 
the Burmans.’ 

‘It seems to me that you have discovered something about 
her already,’ said Marjoram meaningly. ‘Pass on what you 
have learned and I shal¥ not forget it if ever the time comes when 


I can help you.’ 
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‘I did, as a fact, have some conversation with the man Maung 
Ka,’ replied the monk after some hesitation. ‘He told me that 
the girl’s name is Miss Molineux. Her father was a civilian, and 
at one time Deputy Commissioner in Méttama. But he is dead, 
and Miss Molineux seems to have no relations. She built herself 
a bungalow up on the ridge not far from the White Pagoda above 
the town and lives there alone, young as she is, with only Maung 
Ka’s sister, who was her nurse, and native servants. The idea I 
got from him is that he thought the Europeans talked a good deal 
about the way in which Miss Molineux avoids them and makes 
friends with the Burmans. As you probably discovered, she talks 
Burmese like a native.’ 

‘I shall not forget the great service you have done me in telling 
me this frankly,’ said Marjoram, bringing his hand down on one 
of the palm-leaf books. ‘I could, of course, have found it out 
elsewhere, but I particularly wish to avoid showing any interest 
in the girl by talking of her to others. If ever at any time I can 
serve you, come to me.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
MRS. SEYMOUR’S SECOND HUSBAND. 


‘ PEoPLE do talk such rot about marriage,’ said Reginald Seymour, 
the Assistant Commissioner at. Méttama, speaking out of the 
completeness of six months’ experience. He was playing a game 
of billiards with Marjoram at the Gymkhana club. They had 
the place to themselves for a wonder, having come down rather 
early on purpose. ‘I often wonder you don’t marry, Marjoram. 
But you will now, of course, having come into all this money.’ 

‘I gather that your experience is an especially priceless one,’ 
remarked Marjoram rather grimly as he stood back after missing a 
two-cushion cannon. 

‘It is. I don’t mind saying so to you, old man, as you knew 
Violet during her first unhappy marriage with your late partner. 
She is a wonderful woman. To think what she endured, and 
yet, you know, so scrupulous. Now there’s one thing——’ He 
stopped until he had brought off a delicate shot and resumed, 
‘ They say women are so selfish. I’ll give you an instance to prove 
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the contrary. She was set on not marrying again for a full year 
after Fyfe’s death; women think a lot of these little points of 
conventional etiquette. When we fixed it up there were still 
three months to go to make up the year. I expected she would 
insist on waiting, never realising what it meant to me. But no, 
so soon as she knew I had been appointed here, she waived the 
point completely, would not hear of my making a start alone; 
she put up a brave front to all the things she knew were being 
said about her, and came over here from Rangoon so that we 
could start our married lives together in the new bungalow.’ 

‘That was just like Violet,’ said Marjoram gravely. ‘It was 
very considerate, especially as in her case she could not have felt 
any anxiety about you; you are not one of those who are always 
after every petticoat.’ 

‘Well, I’ve had my little affairs, of course, like other chaps.’ 

Marjoram contemplated him silently and wondered, as he 
had often wondered, why Violet had been content to take this 
self-satisfied, empty little being for a second husband. True, 
though he was only an Assistant Commissioner as yet, he was in 
the I.C.S. and therefore certain of promotion; moreover he was 
socially above Violet’s first husband, good-hearted, nervous Ted 
Fyfe, who, for all his surface irritability, had been unselfish to 
the core and had positively adored his hard-hearted, vain wife. 
Seymour was very young, a good many years behind his bride, 
a rather unwholesome-looking youth, not very popular among 
men. He had some sort of brains, for he had passed fairly high, 
but it was difficult to discover where they lay, probably an 
amazingly good memory and nothing else. 

‘That’s not all,’ he said, when he had made another shot. 
‘ There is a current saying that wives interfere with their husband’s 
bachelor friends, and gradually cut them off. Now that——’ growing 
so warm with what he was saying that he missed an easy cannon, 
‘that is all gammon. When I suggested to Violet that you should 
stay with us, directly I heard you were coming over the bay on 
business, she agreed at once—no fuss, no objections, as I had half 
anticipated.’ 

‘It is just what I should have expected from her,’ said Marjoram 
smiling. 
: ‘But you wouldn’t come, preferred your own bungalow, and 
deuced difficult they are to get just now! I suppose you had your 
reasons——’ 
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Yes, there had been reasons, not unconnected with a certain 
interview Marjoram had been compelled to go through with the 
lady in question very soon after her first husband’s death—an 
interview which might have resulted in her being Mrs. Marjoram 
instead of Mrs. Seymour, had not Tom Marjoram, having been 
through some similar experiences before, known how to get 
himself out of a very tight place. 

‘It is true, I had my reasons,’ he said with becoming gravity. 
‘I never like to be the third in any newly-arranged ménage.’ 

‘You certainly need have had no fear in this case.’ 

‘I feel that is so, since I have renewed acquaintance with Mrs, 
Seymour, but the bachelor bungalow is taken and I am living 
in it.’ 

‘You might come back to dinner with us to-night if you have 
nothing better to do.’ 

‘What would Mrs. Seymour say to that sudden invasion ? ’ 

‘Nothing. I will show you. You pack up your things at 
your own place as we pass, and we'll walk in. I won’t even send 
a chit. You shall see what a perfect angel she is.’ 

“T’d like to see that,’ agreed Marjoram. 

Violet Seymour was certainly pretty enough to throw dust 
in the eyes of any six months’ husband. She was dressed in an 
elaborate toilet of deep blue, which exactly matched her eyes. 
It was much too elaborate for a simple ménage ad deux as the 
sophisticated Marjoram instantly perceived. She quickly justified 
his deduction, for, as Reginald went to see that a room was 
ready for his guest to change in, Violet raised her brilliant glance 
to Marjoram, who had been gazing down on the crown of her 
exquisitely coiffée fair hair, and murmured ‘Do you like it? 
I put it on to suit your fastidious taste.’ 

‘Lovely! Then you knew I was coming ?’ 

‘I told Reginald to bring you if he could. I feel safe now,’ 
she added, dropping her eyes coyly. ‘I am not afraid of meeting 
you now I have a husband.’ 

‘Good Lord! Wonderful are the ways of women!’ Marjoram 
commented to himself, and aloud he exclaimed ‘A woman as 
beautiful as you can never be safe where men are concerned.’ 

With a delicious sense of daring wickedness, which came as 
near to a heart-throb as she could compass, Violet slipped aside 
as her husband returned to beckon his guest. 

While Marjoram was splashing about in his tub, he thought 
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things over. He wanted Violet Seymour to help him; for he 
must get the assistance of some woman in Méttama, and she was 
in all respects the most suitable. For one thing, she was quite 
unscrupulous. But there were difficulties; if she persisted in 
this pose that he was the rejected adorer she might be mortally 
offended at the idea of his pursuing any other woman. On the 
other hand, the winning of admiration was the strongest motive 
power in her life, and to win it she needed expensive clothes, in 
cost far above the income of the tame Reginald. Marjoram could 
bid high, and the eagerness for clothes might weight the scale in 
his favour, particularly if he managed tactfully. He did not 
expect to get a chance to enlist her in his service this evening, 
but he thought he might, indirectly, and under Seymour’s very 
nose, arrange a meeting for to-morrow morning. 

Fortune unexpectedly favoured him: when dinner was over, 
Seymour was called away by a chit from Sir Denis, asking if he 
could possibly come up to see him that evening on a matter of 
urgency. Such a request was a command, and Reginald having 
so appropriately vanished, Marjoram made a bluff about having 
to go too. 

‘It depends entirely on you,’ said Violet, swimming her eyes 
toward him. ‘If you feel it wiser—go. But you heard what my 
husband said.’ 

‘He pressed me to stay, saying he would be back directly,’ 
assented Marjoram. ‘ But I am uncertain.’ He got up, putting 
on an air of great perplexity, and walked up and down, his dark 
head towering above the lamp pillars. 

Violet curled herself up on a sofa, a cigarette between her 
fingers; she was enjoying herself indescribably ; she felt the 
thrills were going to be more delicious than she had anticipated, 
for though she had almost persuaded herself beforehand of the 
truth of her interpretation as to what lay between this man and 
herself, yet at the very back of her mind there had been a doubt 
as to whether he would play up to it. 

He was determined she should be well satisfied, for if he fooled 
her to the top of her bent he was much more likely to find her 
compliant. So he made a dramatic pause, with one of his large 
shapely hands resting on the back of the sofa, not far from her 
as he leaned over and fixed his eyes on her face. ‘ You know too 
well,’ he said very low, ‘how I adored you, and how mad I was 
shortly after Fyfe died, but you—Violet—’ he went on with rather 
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suspicious hastiness, ‘ quickly undeceived me. You showed me 
that there was no place for me in your heart, and soon after, by 
marrying Seymour, who is a comparatively poor man, you revealed 
the disinterestedness of your nature, by claiming love before 
riches. You thus put a barrier for ever between us, a barrier I 
could not but respect.’ 

‘Yes,’ faltered Violet. (Had she been a fool? Could she 
ever have got him ?) 

‘ Knowing your loyal heart,’ he went on, with all the aid Nature 
had given him in tone and appearance used to full effect, ‘ that 
was to me definite, final. Still it grieved me—it grieved me some- 
times to think of the comparatively paltry amount you got out 
of Fyfe’s estate. A beautiful woman like you owes it as a debt 
to the world to set off her beauty to full advantage. Then, by a 
strange accident, just at the time of my partner’s death, I came 
into Min King’s millions.’ 

She glanced up just once with her most studied pose, the one 
she had decided before the long glass was the most effective, and 
as she did so by the narrowing of her eyelids and the frou-frou-ing 
of her lips seemed to admit him to a peculiar intimacy. Marjoram 
began to feel the ground secure under his feet. He left his attentive 
position, sank into an arm-chair facing her at the end of the sofa, 
and again lit the cigarette he had suffered to go out. He had a 
long way to make her follow him yet, and he inwardly prayed that 
prosy old Sir Denis would keep Seymour now that he had got him. 

‘They say,’ he began, laughing easily, ‘that violets need no 
decoration, same as lilies, but in their human shape ornaments 
do set off their beauty. Now ’—having as he thought made him- 
self clearly understood—‘ I was going through the firm’s accounts 
the other day, and though, of course, your lawyers have seen that 
everything legally due has been paid over to you, there was one 
thing that struck me, a little venture suggested by Fyfe, which 
I did not put into operation until he had gone. Now as it was 
his suggestion, and it has been successful, I feel that part of the 
profit belongs to you, and I am prepared to pay it over to your 
account. It is about £1000.’ 

Violet’s eyes glittered suddenly silver ; it was like the change 
passing over a deep blue lake washed into ripples by a puff of 
wind. But she said nothing and he grew uncomfortable. As 
he was wondering what next he could say, she broke out, and her 
voice was harsh and metallic like the cry of a scavenger bird. 
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‘I do not know how to believe you, Mr. Marjoram,’ she said 
shrilly. ‘If there is any—any—arriére pensée in this—this—gift— 
understand, I am not going to take it.’ 

Her horrible commonness amazed him. He had never dreamed 
of this crudeness. He felt a seven-fold fool. He did want a quid 
“pro quo of course, and her huckstering mind had grasped that at 
once, but she had evidently misunderstood the nature of it. He 
saw before him the real woman, shrewish, calculating, a narrow, 
low-class prude, prudish because passion had never breathed upon 
her. The large amount of money offered had been a real tempta- 
tion, one so great that it had stripped off the carefully acquired 
manner of delicacy, and brought to the surface the ideas of the 
world in which she had been born and bred. Her marriage with 
Fyfe had lifted her out of that, but it had not been a great lift. 
On her widowhood, after her attempt on Marjoram had failed, 
she had seen nothing for it but a return on her comparatively small 
means (for the firm had not been opulent) to the dreary life lived 
by her own relations in England. So she had grasped at the 
chance of salvation offered by a marriage with Seymour. Now 
it seemed to her warped understanding that Marjoram was suggest- 
ing to her that she should imperil it. And the ‘ mincing propriety 
and outraged virtue’ attitude, habitual to her clan, showed on 
the surface. Marjoram had so long been out of touch with any- 
thing of the sort, that he did not at once understand that this 
was the outraged propriety of the barmaid; but he saw clearly 
enough that Violet was ready to accept the money if she were 
assured she ran no risk thereby. 

‘I have blundered,’ he said penitently, putting his hands before 
his face, ‘but not in the way you think, not past forgiveness. 
No—dear Mrs. Seymour, listen; hear me out,’ for she made a 
movement to rise. This was the kind of language she understood ; 
she was certain she had read ‘ hear me out’ from the lips of either 
the hero or villain in some book she had recently scanned. 

‘ No idea of the kind you imagined, and very naturally imagined, 
was in my thoughts. It is true, as your acute mind has quickly 
penetrated, that the story of the little profit is a fiction. But I 
made it up because I want you to help me in a way that you alone 
can do. I want you to understand that by marrying Seymour 
you put the final seal on my conceit and I have done my best to 
get over my feeling for you altogether.’ 

Violet was mentally very busy. She was trying to recollect 
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what really had passed between her and this man, not only at 
that one memorable interview when she shot her bolt and missed 
the mark, but at those others necessitated by business. The 
difficulty was that the actual facts were so much obscured by 
her own ‘gloss’ afterwards, that she could hardly separate truth 
from imagination. It certainly was not until she had been fully 
convinced that she had not the remotest chance of marrying him, 
that she had fallen back on Seymour. Remembering that, she 
could not believe now anything except that he was blarneying her 
for purposes of his own. Yet so curiously constituted is the human 
mind that even whilst she was bound to admit this, at the same 
time she gloried to believe that he had loved her hopelessly. Such 
mental feats are performed every day by women of the Violet 
type in regard to their personal affairs. 

Violet was very hard up. Almost all the money she had 
received from Marjoram on account of her husband’s share of the 
business had gone to pay personal debts in England and Paris, at 
those shops which refused to send her anything more until they 
received something on account. The rest had melted somehow. 
Seymour was still in the stage when he believed she dressed on 
nothing ; if he ever did remark on some peculiarly dainty confection 
she airily answered ‘This simple little thing? So glad you 
think it suits me, darling. I picked up the stuff for a mere trifle 
when I was last in England. It was an odd length at a sale, and 
the dhurzi made it under my superintendence.’ The rich trimmings 
which could not be so easily explained away, she had always had, 
‘tucked away for years in one of my boxes.’ 

Violet’s personal extravagance knew no bounds. She never 
used any scent but that obtained from a well-known firm in Paris 
where the tiniest flask was retailed for five guineas. She said 
that the delicacy of her skin was such that it was agony to endure 
anything but chiffon touching it. In her housekeeping she was 
penurious to the last degree in order to scrape more to fill the 
insatiable maw of her costumiers. She edited the cook’s bazaar 
accounts so viciously that she had difficulty in keeping any servants 
at all. She was cordially hated by the whole staff, yet they flew 
to do her bidding with much more alacrity than they showed in 
obeying the master. Seymour had not yet heard her screaming 
at them with the shrill fury of a virago ; she took care to do that 
only when he was out. 

The hints given by Marjoram excited her cupidity to the 
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highest degree, and she had very great difficulty in concealing 
her eagerness long enough to allow him to make an explanation. 
She only just managed to hold her tongue through the short pause 
before he spoke again: ‘I did conquer it, Violet,’ he went on, 
feeling he might now safely venture on her Christian name again. 
‘That is to say, sufficiently to become normally interested in other 
women——’ 

‘You never were——’ she began, and checked herself. 

“I have seen a girl here who interests me, and I want to know 
her,’ he continued. ‘That is why I have come to you, convinced 
that you would have sympathy with me.’ 

‘ A nice thing to ask me, isn’t it?’ 

‘Why not? I only want an introduction, and then that little 
sum I mentioned can be paid into your bank.’ 

“You would pay it in as if it were due from Ted’s estate ?’ 
she asked thoughtfully. 

‘Certainly I would do that to save Seymour’s feelings,’ he 
agreed gravely. 

‘That is exactly why I said so.’ 

‘I know from Seymour himself how thoughtful you are.’ 

She waved this away : 

‘Who is the girl ?’ 

“She lives here, and lives alone. I have been able to find out 
so much. Her name is Miss Molineux.’ 

“Darya Molineux! You are thinking of marrying, that— 
that——’ Words that she might reasonably use in his presence 
failed her. 

‘Gently,’ he said, smiling. ‘We haven’t got so far as that 
yet. You women leap ahead so. On closer acquaintance I may 
be quite disillusioned. For the moment it is only that I have 
seen her and want to be introduced to her; I am prepared to pay 
for it, let it rest at that.’ 

“ Have you heard the stories about her ? ’ 

* You can tell me them if you like.’ 

“They say she is the child of that old Burmese woman she 
lives with, her foster-mother she calls her.’ 

“I thought her father was a civilian here.’ 

‘ The story is that the Molineux’s child died, and the old woman 
substituted her own.’ 

* Quite in story-book fashion. Do you believe it 2’ 

* Yes.’ 
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‘Anyone who knew anything of the subject would tell you 
you are wrong. She certainly has something of the kittenishness 
which is the great attraction of Burmese women, and her colouring 
is dark enough, but her eyes have not the least suspicion of a 
Mongolian setting. Anyone who saw her properly in a fair light 
would know instantly that she was not Burmese.’ 

‘She may be half Burmese.’ 

‘ How so 2’ 

‘The story goes that though Mah Pah Oo is her mother, her 
father may have been a sahib.’ 

He drew down his brows, frowning slightly. 

Violet drew in her horns at once. ‘How can I tell? Mr. 
Molineux was very much liked; Darya is quite peculiar; she knows 
no one and has so persistently refused all overtures that most 
people let her alone. There is certainly some dark story in her 
past, she is probably married already, perhaps divorced.’ 

‘All this is extremely interesting,’ commented Marjoram. 
‘You have helped me very much already. Now can you devise 
any plan for my meeting Miss Molineux ? ’ 

“I shall have to call upon her,’ said Violet, making a little 
moue. 

‘Well, why not ?’ 

‘I have nothing to go in.’ 

‘What, no clothes?’ he laughed ruthlessly. ‘Oh, you mean 
no tum-tum? Now look here, little woman, you and I must 
thoroughly understand one another if this is going to be a partner- 
ship. You must go into it whole-heartedly or not at all. You 
must do all you can to further my wishes, senseless as they may 
seem to you, and for my part I promise I’ll be generous. I am 
a very rich man, you know, and while I am tied here awhile, 
this is my whim to pass the time. For particular reasons I am 
most anxious that when I next speak to Miss Molineux it should 
be done in the most conventional way possible, with all the frills 
of introduction, chaperon, and the rest. Now, if there is any- 
thing you need to help me to carry out that idea, you have only to 
mention it.’ 

She sat up eagerly, bringing her face near to his. ‘You said 
it yourself just now,’ she cried. 

‘Did I? Oh, a motor car! Right, I'll send mine over to take 
you up there to-morrow.’ 

‘But that would never do,’ Violet explained demurely. 
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‘People would know it was yours. There would be talk at once 
in a gossipy place like this.’ 

“Is that so? Well, as it happens I’m expecting a brand new 
one out from England. It will come over by the next boat from 
Rangoon. It’s arrived there, I hear. I believe I never gave you 
and Seymour a wedding present ; what about a surprise gift of a 
motor-car? The getting it out here might account for the delay.’ 

‘Oh!’ They both stood up, and she raised her face, shining 
with joy like the face of an innocent child. ‘ You are good.’ 

‘It’s a bargain.” He passed one arm lightly round her 
shoulders. 

“Yes, yes.’ 

‘Sealed,’ he suggested, and, bending, kissed her lips. 

After he had left, Violet threw herself back in delicious reverie ; 
life was at times dull, and she craved for sensation without danger 
to herself. Now she felt she was going to get it. 

Her version of the interview was already working like yeast 
in her brain. ‘He was one of my old admirers, and when he knew 
there was no chance for him, as he saw my husband adored me, 
he said he must marry in order to get over it, and he came to me 
first-——’ 

This did not sound very plausible, and so she amended: ‘ Came 
to remind me he had said he would never marry until all hope was 
past.’ This she said aloud, and then her mind went on working 
silently. ‘Perhaps,’ she thought, ‘he really was paving the way 
for an intrigue, but I rebuffed him so sharply that he switched off 
to something else.’ Or ‘it may be all a bluff about this girl; he 
wants to get me into his power, and he thinks he will have a chance 
of seeing me secretly and talking about this compact.’ 

Thus she mused until Seymour came back, half-pleased to 
find Marjoram had left. He said so candidly, and Violet, drawing 
him down to her as he made desperate attempts to get his pipe 
alight, asked softly ‘ Are you jealous of Mr. Marjoram ? ’ 

‘Jealous? No, indeed. Why, he is a woman-hater.’ 

‘He may be as far as all other women are concerned, but— 
I never told you, darling—he was one of my most mad adorers 
before I married you.’ 

Seymour didn’t quite like it. ‘What? He must have been 
deuced quick. Was it before Fyfe’s death, you mean ?’ 

‘That I can’t say, as in spite of what he felt, he would never 

have dared to say so to me then, for he knew, however great my 
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soul-agony, I had resolved to be loyal always to poor Ted so 
long as we both lived—-and I was. No, it was only after Ted’s 
death he blazed out; he could contain himself no longer. But I 
have reason to believe he had always loved me. It quite 
frightened me.’ 

‘Poor little golden-head,’ said Reginald Seymour, stroking it. 
‘Never mind.’ Then suddenly— He didn’t refer to it to-night, 
did he? If I had ever dreamed of this I would never have left 
you-——’ 

‘Oh no, no, you needn’t be afraid,’ interposed Violet, hastily. 
‘He knows me too well. If I were loyal to Ted through all the 
difficulties of his temper, is it likely I should ever allow a word of 
that sort now 1 am married to a man I adore, a man of your strength 
of character and brain whom any woman would be proud to call 
husband ? ’ 

Marjoram meanwhile had returned to his bungalow, feeling 
no inclination to go to the club. His mind was full of plans and 
schemes, He would soon be introduced to Darya formally ; 
he intended to ignore all that had passed between them. That 
would set her wondering about him, and wonder means interest. 
He could not seriously doubt his ultimate success. A girl of that 
sort, living alone, would see the enormous advantage she would 
gain from such a match. Her violent reaction against him was 
probably deliberately provocative. He knew all about her now, 
and was quite ready to marry her if she wished it. The great 
point was that she must come to him willingly; he wanted no 
coercion ; it need not necessarily be the willingness of the heart, 
but it must be willingness of the head. He was walking up and 
down his room, and, on a sudden impulse, he went to the verandah 
and shouted for Ah Su, the Chinese fiddler, who had come to him 
with Min King’s bequest, and presently the man crept into the 
room, grasping his strange two-stringed instrument, which he 
hardly ever left out of his grasp. 

Marjoram signed to him to sit in the shadow and make the 
fiddle talk, and as the weird music rose on the air, with its curious 
wail, he sat listening quietly, and the unrest left him. He had 
acquired a taste for this unmelodious sound, and it soothed him. 
By-and-bye he pulled toward him a small cabinet table filled with 
fine carved pieces of jade and ivory, that he had found among 
the possessions of Min King, and brought over to look at when he 
had leisure. 
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Slowly the fiddler crept nearer, and as he came the demon 
music grew lower and lower until it ceased, and Marjoram felt 
the man at his elbow. Instead of knocking him backward, fiddle 
and all, as he had done already more than once, to-night he held 
up the curios one after another, while Ah Su smiled inscrutably 
and explained each one in pidgin English. 

Presently, as he passed the gleaming heap of carven trifles 
through his long, brown hands, Marjoram selected one for special 
attention. It was an exquisitely designed little jade moth of the 
finest green stone, with wings outspread and delicately veined. 
To it was attached a tiny gold ring by which it might be fastened 
to the dress if worn as an ornament. 

‘ A green butterfly,’ he said. 

‘ Night time makee fly,’ corrected Ah Su. 

‘Oh, a moth? Yes, by Jove, no knobs to the antenne! That 
comes back to me from my boyhood when I collected such things. 
But how on earth was it carved ?’ 

The Chinaman edged a little nearer, still crouching humbly. 

“Catchee one piecey girley love pidgin,’ said he. 

“What ?’ 

‘Pay that piecey flower-heart girley,’ he explained. 

Marjoram knew enough Chinese to understand that ‘pay’ 
was ‘ give,’ the rest was easy. ‘I am to give it to the girl I love, 
am I ?’ he asked, smiling. 

Ah Su was apparently not quite satisfied. ‘No, nother fashion. 
Makee girley kissee-kiss,’ he said at last. 

‘I see. I am to give it to a girl to make her love me, is that 
it? What we call a love-charm.’ He had evidently got it right, 
and Ah Su assented, for he understood more English than he spoke. 

The little incident chimed in wonderfully with Marjoram’s 
mood. He put the moth, with its heavy antenne, carefully in 
his pocket, taking it as a good omen. He had only to give it to 
Darya, according to Ah Su, and she would love him! It sounded 
simple enough. As for that, he would certainly give it to Darya, 
but whether she would accept it, and, if so, whether it would have 
the beneficent power attributed to it, were other questions. 

He was afraid she would refuse it. He must contrive some 
scheme by which he could pass it into her possession without her 
being able to say no. 


(To be continued. ) 
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NORWEGIAN THRIFT IN POOR LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY EDITH SELLERS. 


WHEN in Christiania, a few years ago, I applied to the IV. Section 
Borgmester for permission to visit the town’s Poor Law institu- 
tions. This Borgmester is the chief of the Poor Law Department, 
the official whose duty it is to secure fair treatment for the destitute 
at the least possible cost to the rate-payer. 

‘Poor Law institutions!’ he exclaimed. ‘We have none. 
We have not a workhouse, not an old-age home, not even an 
orphanage. We have not a Poor Law institution of any sort, 
indeed.’ And there was the ring of something that smacked 
strongly of thankfulness in his voice as he spoke. 

I was startled, nay shocked; for, let me cudgel my brain as 
I would, I failed to see how a Poor Law Department could provide 
for the poor properly, unless it had places of its own in which to 
house certain sections of them. Still, the Norwegians are humane 
as well as intelligent, I knew; it was not probable, therefore, 
that they would allow their poor to be neglected. They are also 
very thrifty ; they can make a threepenny piece go as far as most of 
us can make a shilling. Thus it was certain that, whatever faults 
their system might have, wastefulness would not be one of them. 
And a Poor Relief system, under which the poor are not neglected 
and money is not wasted, could hardly bea bad one, I was forced to 
admit. Why, itis precisely such a system that we here in England 
have long been striving in vain to devise. This Christianian 
system must have its merits, I decided; and one great merit it 
certainly has, as I soon found: the Poor Law administration in 
Christiania is the most economical in Europe, the most business- 
like. And this in itself is enough to give to the whole system 
special interest, so far as we as a nation are concerned ; for, much 
as we need a reformed Poor Law, we need still more a reformed 
Poor Law administration. 

In Norway poor-relief service is compulsory ; the whole non- 
pauper population is inscribed in the reserve from which its recruits 
are drawn. The very man in the street or his wife may at any 
moment be summoned to join its ranks, and must obey. No man 
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or woman under sixty years of age can legally refuse to become 
a Poor Law authority, or a member of a Poor Committee; no 
woman under fifty may refuse to act as Guardian to a Poor Law 
child. Anyone who does refuse may be fined, or even sent to 
prison. A Poor Law authority who, without a good excuse, fails 
to attend a meeting of his Board, is fined; and, if he does not 
pay the fine, his goods may be seized. And public opinion is on 
the side of the law in this matter; for, in Norway, all classes 
recognise the fact that the duty of helping the poor rests on the 
whole community. 

In Christiania the responsibility for the relief of the poor is 
vested primarily in the Municipal Council, the members of which, 
however, delegate the duties the Poor Law imposes on them to 
the Fattigstyre, or Poor Relief Board. The Fattigstyre consists 
of fourteen members, twelve of whom are elected by the Municipal 
Council, and may themselves be councillors ; while one is appointed 
by the Archbishop; and one, the IV. Section Borgmester, is an 
ex-officio member. Four at least of the fourteen must be women ; 
and they must all be persons interested in the poor, and with 
experience in Poor Law work. The members of the Fattigstyre 
are the Poor Law authorities; they direct and control the adminis- 
tration of poor-relief throughout the city. They are responsible for 
all that they do to the Municipal Council, which in its turn is respon- 
sible to the State. Up to 1900 the Fattigstyre was free to decide 
for itself the lines on which the poor should be relieved ; since then, 
however, these lines have been decided for it by the Municipal 
Council, subject to the approval of the State. Up to 1863 it had 
the right to levy a poor rate ; but now it is dependent for the money 
it spends on the Municipal Council, to which it presents every year 
a budget; presents, too, when necessary, requests for supple- 
mentary grants. 

Although the Fattigstyre directs and controls the administra- 
tion of relief, it does not itself administer it. That is the work 
of its paid staff, the Poor Law Department, the chief of which, 
the IV. Section Borgmester, is a trained official as well as an expert 
in all that concerns the poor. This Borgmester, although respon- 
sible for the work of his department to the Fattigstyre, and through 
it to the Municipal Council, is a State official: he is appointed by 
the State, and the State pays his salary. He holds office virtually 
for life, as, unless found guilty of crime, he can neither be dismissed 
nor forced to retire, so long as he can do his work. This is an 
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important point ; for, as the head of the Poor Relief Department 
remains in office whatever changes occur in either the Municipal 
Council or the Fattigstyre, the department is kept outside the 
sphere of municipal politics, and the continuity of its policy is 
insured. The Borgmester must of course carry out the orders of 
the Fattigstyre; that, indeed, is what he is there to do; still, as 
he is the chairman of the Fattigstyre, as well as its expert adviser, 
it is he, as a rule, who decides what its orders shall be. Practically 
the Poor Law administration of the whole city is centred in him ; 
he is personally responsible for every penny his department spends, 
and for whatever its officials do. If things go wrong—if out- 
~ relief be refused to a worthy person, or granted to a clever scamp— 
it is he who is called to account, he against whom the storm rages. 
His assistant officials are appointed by the Fattigstyre, but only 
on his recommendation ; and it is to him that they are responsible 
for what they do. 

For Poor Law purposes Christiania is divided into twelve 
districts, and each of the twelve Fattigstyre members whom the 
Municipal Council elects, has one district for which he is responsible. 
It is his duty to see that the poor, in that district, are properly 
cared for; that no one receives more than he ought to receive, 
and no one less ; to see in fact that the paid officials do their work 
well; and report to the Fattigstyre if they do not. He has, to 
help him in his duties, a Surveillance Committee, consisting of six 
members chosen by the Municipal Council from among the inhabi- 
tants of the district. While he and his committee watch over 
the administration of relief, the- actual work of administering it 
is done chiefly by the Fattigforstander, a paid official who is the 
expert adviser of the District Committee, just as the Borgmester 
is the expert adviser of the Central Board; and who is directly 
responsible to the Borgmester for the Poor Law administration 
of his district, just as the Borgmester is responsible to the Board 
for that of the whole city. 

Each of the twelve districts has its own Fattigforstander, 
who combines in a measure the réles of Poor Law Guardian and 
relieving officer. All who receive relief in his district are under 
his surveillance; he must know each one of them personally 
and must visit them regularly. They are also under his control ; 
he must see that they lead sober, orderly lives, that they turn 
the relief they receive to the best possible account, and that such 
of them as can work do, and diligently. It is his special duty to 
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watch over the children who are relieved together with their parents ; 
he must see that they are properly housed, fed, and clothed, and 
are brought up in the way they should go. It is his special duty, 
too, to watch over the old and the feeble, and see that their care- 
takers do their duty to them. Should any of his charges go astray 
in defiance of his warnings, he reports them to the Borgmester, 
who speedily puts them beyond the reach of temptation. For, 
while by law the destitute in Norway have the right to relief, they 
who receive relief are in subjection to the Poor Law authorities ; 
they must live where and how these authorities tell them to live, 
and do what they tell them to do. Nor may they give up their 
relief and become free men again, if they have children dependent 
on them, until they can prove that they have the means wherewith 
to support them. 

In addition to his work as guardian and overseer of the legal 
poor in his district, a Forstander is expected to keep in touch with 
all who live there, and with everything that is going on. He must 
know where there is the best chance of work being found, and 
where the best chance of cheap lodgings; what philanthropic 
movements there are there, and what good Samaritans. For he 
must, while helping paupers, be always on the alert to help non- 
paupers not to become paupers. He is in fact the official helper 
of the whole district, its official advice-giver, the man to whom 
every poor person has the right to turn when difficulties arise. 

It is to the Fattigforstander of the district that applications 
for relief are made. He passes them on, together with information 
as to the circumstances and characters of the applicants, to the 
Poor Law Department, which at once sends an Investigator to 
inquire into the case. These investigators, some of whom are 
ex-detectives, are an interesting feature of the Christianian relief 
system, one peculiar, I believe, to this system. There are seven 
of them; and their business is to obtain for the department, 
independently alike of the Forstanders and the Surveillance 
Committees, any information it may require. It is the department 
that grants relief, subject of course to the approval of the Fattig- 
styre; it is the department, too, that, in consultation with the 
Forstander, decides what form the relief shall take, and that pays 
it out. A Forstander is not allowed to give money, or even tickets 
for food, excepting in pressing cases. 

Every Fattigforstander has, in his own district, an office with 
three rooms, one for himself, one for the district doctor, and a 
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waiting-room. Although sick relief does not rank as poor-relief, 
it is administered in the same office, not only because administrative 
expenses are thus lowered, but because the poor who, as often 
happens, require both kinds of relief, are thus saved time and 
trouble. The doctor and the Forstander are at the office every 
morning at nine o’clock, and must remain there until they have 
seen all who wish to consult them. Applicants present themselves 
first to the Forstander, who inquires into their circumstances. If 
he finds that they are eligible for relief, i.e. that they are unable 
to provide themselves and those dependent on them with the 
necessaries of life, he refers such as seek poor-relief to the depart- 
ment ; or, if the case be pressing, gives them help himself; while 
such as seek sick-relief he passes on to the doctor in the adjoining 
room. 

A district doctor must visit in their own houses the poor who 
are too ill to come to the office ; and if he finds that they require 
more skilled nursing than they can obtain at home, he must, through 
the department, arrange for their admission to some hospital. 
No matter whether the patient be treated in his own home, or in 
hospital, no matter how much his treatment costs, he does not, 
by receiving it, become a pauper ; he does not lose his vote, or any 
of his rights as a citizen. 

Under the Christianian Poor Law system, the work that requires 
trained skill and experience is reserved entirely, it must be noted, 
for the paid officials; it is they who really administer poor relief, 
while the honorary officials watch that they administer it properly. 
And in addition to the Fattigforstanders and the Investigators, 
there were, when I was in Christiania, only ten paid officials, the 
IV. Section Borgmester and his nine assistants. They were, how- 
ever, all trained experts in what concerns the poor, all capable 
of doing their work well, and it is not easy work. It is only a man 
of unusual ability, as well as force of character, who can do well 
the work of a IV. Section Borgmester. Even a good Fattig- 
forstander is hard to find ; for he must be strong as well as kindly ; 
he must have infinite patience as well as infinite tact ; and must 
understand those whom he has to sort. Still found he is, judging 
by the Forstanders whom I know. I went with one of them into 
every corner of a very poor district, a district where socialism 
abounds. There was a strike at the time, and the streets were 
crowded with unemployed. Yet wherever we went he was greeted 
as one held in high esteem; while in all the houses we entered, 
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and we entered many, he was welcomed as a friend. Evidently 
he was keenly interested in the poor personally. And as it was 
with him, so was it, I found, with the whole Poor Law Department. 
I know no other Poor Law Department that tries quite so hard 
to deal with the poor individually; that gives so much thought 
to securing for them the precise treatment they each merit. And 
I know no other Poor Law Department that does its work at so 
small a cost. 

Of the money spent in Christiania on Poor Relief, in pre-war 
days, only some 9 per cent. was on an average spent on adminis- 
tration. Thus, out of every pound levied from the rate-payers 
for the poor, 18s. 23d. went actually to the poor, and 1s. 94d. to 
the Poor Law officials. In London, at that same time, out of every 
pound spent on poor-relief nearly 5s. went to the officials. 


Christiania is the only capital in Europe, excepting Cettinje 
and Constantinople, that has not a Poor Law institution—even 
Belgrade has its old-age home. It is not, however, through any 
shirking of its duties that the town has none, not even primarily 
through any fear of expense, but simply because it does not approve 
of Poor Law institutions, or of institutions of any sort, indeed, 
for the normal, holding that in the best of them life is unnatural, 
and therefore miserable and demoralising, besides being expensive. 

To bring up a normal child in an institution is not only stupid 
and cruel, but unpatriotic, most Norwegians are convinced. An 
institution child is a handicapped child, they argue, one who starts 
life at a disadvantage. He—or she—has never a home; the best 
that is in him is never called forth ; he has never a chance even of 
having his corners knocked off by roughing it. He must live 
by rote, do everything by rule; he is not allowed to follow his 
own bent, or take the initiative, even in matters trivial. The 
result is he grows up to be an excellent machine, perhaps, but a 
very poor specimen of a man. And what Norway needs is not 
excellent machines, but good citizens, men who can think for 
themselves and think for her; who can fight their own battles, 
and fight her battles too; men who can lead as well as follow, and 

-turn their lives to good account for her as well as themselves. 

Then, according to them, life in an institution is almost as 
bad for adults as for children. No normal man or woman ever 
lives willingly pinned up together, the whole day long, with 
strangers, especially no poor old man or woman. The mere fact 
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of having to live in large rooms, to eat and sleep in public, as it 
were, is a sore trial for folk who have spent their lives in cottages. 
And the more worthy these folk are, the more sore for them is the 
trial. In institutions where the poor of diverse sorts are housed, 
it is the respectable among them who are most miserable, the 
worthless who find most comfort. This is a fact to which 
Christianians are keenly alive; and this in itself is reason enough, 
they maintain, why no respectable man or woman, who can be 
provided for safely elsewhere, shall ever be sent to an institution. 

In Christiania the Poor Law authorities have only two methods 
of providing for their charges ; as they have no institutions of their 
own, they must either grant them out-relief, or board them out. 
This in itself would be enough to condemn the whole system were 
it not that able-bodied adults who receive out-relief live practically 
in bondage; and that a fair section of those who are boarded-out 
are boarded-out in institutions. For strongly as the Christianians 
disapprove of institutions, they are not blind to the fact that 
among the poor there are some, as the afflicted, who for their own 
sakes, and others, as the worthless, who for the sake of the com- 
munity, must be in institutions. The institutions must not, 
however, be Poor Law institutions, they maintain. 

An omnium gatherum workhouse of the sort we have in England 
they would never tolerate. The diverse sections of the poor must 
in fairness be treated quite differently, they insist; each section 
must therefore be housed in a separate institution, if in an institu- 
tion at all. But separate institutions mean many institutions, 
and the building of institutions is a costly business, one in which 
much money may be wasted; one, therefore, which Poor Law 
authorities ought not to carry on, as the money they waste is not 
their own but the rate-payer’s. Nor is the working of institutions a 
business which they ought to carry on. They are bound to see that 
the poor are properly boarded and lodged, and to pay for their board 
and lodging; but it is not their work to board and lodge them 
either directly, or through their officials. That is work which, 
for the respectable poor, ought to be done by private persons, 
excepting in so far as it must be done by the State. For it is only 
men and women who are heart and soul in their work, doing it 
for love of their kind, who will give the time and thought that must 
be given if the respectable poor—worthy old people and little 
children for the most part—are to be made comfortable in even 
the smallest of institutions. And it is only men and women who 
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are personally interested in an institution, who must themselves 
make good any deficit its balance-sheet may show, who will cheese- 
pare, pinch and save in their management of it, as they must, 
if money is not to be wasted. Such at any rate are the views 
that obtain in Christiania. There private persons are expected 
to build, and actually do build, out of their own money or money 
they themselves have raised, all the institutions, excepting hospitals, 
that are needed for the respectable poor. Not only do they build 
them, but they organise and work them, a strong proof of the 
public spirit as well as of the charity that prevails there. 

It would of course be impossible to work this institutionless 
system, were it not that in Christiania the administration of private 
charity is carefully organised. In every parish there is a committee 
of which the pastor is the chairman, and such of his parishioners 
as are charitable are members. This committee works on Elberfeld 
lines, every member of it taking charge of two or three families ; 
and its special work is to help the respectable poor. What it 
gives is ‘ free relief’; they who receive it do not become paupers ; 
it is given to them, indeed, to prevent their becoming paupers. 
And it is as a rule these committees that provide the institutions 
for the respectable poor who cannot work, while philanthropic 
societies provide them for the respectable poor who can. 

In theory every committee has an old-age home, and a home 
of some sort for children; in practice, however, there are com- 
mittees that have never a home; for some committees are poor, 
and homes cannot be built without money. Sometimes a private 
person will provide a home, or the municipality will allow a com- 
mittee to use one of its houses rent and rate free; and sometimes 
a committee receives a small grant out of the rates; still, as a 
tule, it has to raise for itself the money it spends! Fortunately 
its institutions, when once in working order, do not entail on it 
any great expense, as the Poor Law Department pays for the 
inmates it sends what they actually cost. And that, before the 
war, was only 5s. 6d. a week each, in an old-age home, or 5s., 
if the house were lent by the municipality. The department also 
provides them with clothes. 

Although the institutions for the respectable poor are private, 
they are under strict official surveillance. Before ever an inmate 
may enter an institution, the Health authorities must certify that, 
from their point of view, the place is everything it ought to be; 
and so long as an inmate remains, they must visit it regularly. If 
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recipients of Poor Relief are sent there, the Poor Law authorities 
also must visit it. Three members of the Fattigstyre are respon- 
sible for the boarded-out poor; they go from home to home seeing 
how they are treated. There is a Fattigforstander, too, who gives 
up the whole of his time to this work; while the Borgmester and 
the Department Secretary both pay surprise visits. If there are 
children there, the home is under the inspection of the Pleibérn- 
kontor, a municipal department that watches over children in the 
keeping of paid caretakers; also under that of the Vaergeraad, a 
State department that watches over children who are afflicted 
physically, mentally, or morally. Then, no matter whether the 
inmates be old or young, the members of the District Surveillance 
Committee have the right to go there when they will, and so, of 
course, have the members of the Charity Committee. Thus they 
who are housed in these private homes are as secure against 
neglect and ill-treatment as if they were in the most costly of 
official institutions. 

Whilst private persons provide the homes required for the 
respectable poor who do not need special nursing, the State provides 
those required for the worthless poor, the loafer and sturdy beggar 
tribe; it provides also those required for the sick and the insane. 
There are two State workhouses, one for men, the other for women ; 
and they are both under the Prison Department; for they who 
are sent there are regarded as criminals, and therefore as persons 
with whom the police are better fitted to deal than Poor Law 
officials. Then all hospitals and asylums are under the Health 
Department, a Health Department being better fitted, it is thought, 
than a Poor Law Department to deal with the afflicted. 

Some of these institutions are worked by the State, some by 
the municipality ; but in neither case have the Poor Law authorities 
anything to do with the working of them. They merely pay at 
a fixed rate for those whom they board out there. In the work- 
house, before the war, the charge for a boarder was only some 6d. 
a day, as the value of the boarder’s labour was deducted from the 
cost of his keep. In the State hospital it was 2s.; in the 
municipal hospital, 2s. 2%d.; and in the sanatorium for con- 
sumptives, 3s. 4d. And these charges covered the whole of 
the expense the boarded-out entailed on any section of the 
community ; for it is not a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
The Poor Law authorities defray the full cost of those whom 
they board-out in public institutions ; and all these institutions, 
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excepting the workhouses, would have to be there, even though 
never a recipient of Poor Relief were sent. Thus, practically one 
set of institutions is made to do the work of two sets, to the great 
advantage of the rate-payers. To have, as we sometimes have, a 
workhouse infirmary within hail of a public hospital, would be 
regarded in Christiania as irrational as well as wasteful. 

Under the Christianian system, the Poor Law authorities have 
undoubtedly great difficulties to contend against: day in, day 
out, they must be on the watch, lest some of those whom they 
board-out be neglected or ill-treated. Still, as they are on the 
watch, their having no institutions is as great an advantage to 
the poor as it is to the rate-payer. For they are never tempted, 
as such authorities are here, to send to institutions those who would 
be better outside, or to club together in the same institution those 
who should be kept apart. They can send each one of their charges, 
who must be in an institution, to the very institute where it is 
best for himself as well as for the community that he should be, 
for they have practically all the institutions in Norway to choose 
from. Homes of every sort open their doors to them: homes for 
the old and feeble, for the blind, for the deaf and dumb, for cripples, 
for epileptics, for the wayward, the headstrong, and the demoralised, 
for the specially gifted, and for the mentally weak. They have 
hospitals with beds always ready for them, convalescent homes, 
too; workhouses for work-shirkers, labour homes for work-seekers, 
and resting-places for those who cannot work because their strength 
has failed them. They can lodge those for whom they are respon- 
sible in a huge prison-like State building, where the discipline is 
so severe that Poor Law officials could not enforce it ; or in cosy 
little cottage homes where discipline there is practically none. 
Thus they are able to sort their charges and deal with each one 
of them as he ought to be dealt with. And this is a great gain for 
the respectable poor; a gain, too, little as they themselves may 
think it, for the worthless. If a lazy vagabond can once be forced 
to work hard not for a week, but fora year or more, there is always 
the chance that, through the force of habit, he may lose his 
loathing of work and become a decent member of society. 

An applicant for relief who can prove that he—or she—is 
respectable, sober, and industrious, is in Christiania given out- 
relief; and if he is weakly, the doctor takes him in hand. An 
applicant of doubtful character is sent to the Labour Home, a 
private institution where he is provided with board, lodging, and 
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work. While there the bare cost of his keep is deducted from what 
he earns, and the rest is kept for him until he leaves, so that he may 
then have money wherewith to start life afresh. If he earns less 
than what he costs, the Poor Law Department makes good the 
difference ; but if this be through -his own fault, he is turned out ; 
and then, unless he speedily finds work for himself, work is found 
for him in the State workhouse. Instead of being sent to the 
Labour Home, he may be sent to the self-supporting workhouse, 
an annex to the real workhouse, where, if he were strong and worked 
hard, he could, even before the war, earn 4s. a day. He is free 
to go away when he will; but if he goes before he has work to go 
to, the police keep watch, and, unless he walks his shoes very 
straight, he soon finds himself in the State workhouse, where he 
is a prisoner. He is sent there, indéed, when he first applies for 
relief, if he belongs to the class dubbed ‘dangerous.’ In Norway 
persons living in idleness without visible means of support, pre- 
sumably, therefore, at other folk’s expense, are held to be dangerous, 
and short shrift is given to them. 

By Norwegian law, if a man who is living in idleness begs, 
or receives poor-relief ; if, owing to his idleness, his wife or children 
are reduced to want; or if he does not pay the allowance he has 
been ordered to pay for their support ; or does not do work allotted 
to him by the authorities ; if he leaves the work, or loses it owing 
to misconduct, he may be sent to the State workhouse for eighteen 
months, or for three years, if he has been there before. The same 
fate may befall him if it be through love of drink that he has failed 
to support himself and those dependent on him, providing he has 
been convicted of drunkenness three times. If, while living in 
idleness, he plays the vagabond, and is suspected of doing damage 
to the community, he may be sent to the workhouse for three years, 
or for six, if he has already paid a visit there. In the workhouse, 
providing he works hard and behaves himself properly, he is well 
fed, kindly treated, and given the chance of learning a handicraft. 
Should he attempt to loaf, however, or even to ‘ ca’ canny,’ solitary 
confinement on bread and water for five days is his portion; or 
a three days’ sojourn in a dark cell; or, if that fails to make him 
see the error of his ways, a flogging. 

So far as I can judge, Christiania deals wisely with such of its 
able-bodied poor as are loafers and vagrants ; and kindly, as well 
as wisely, with such as are respectable and destitute through no 
fault of their own. With the in-between class, however, the feck- 
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less, thriftless class, it deals kindly rather than wisely, it seems to 
me. Again and again, while there, I came across able-bodied men 
who were receiving relief because they were not earning enough to 
support their families. And therein is danger, although less danger 
in Christiania than elsewhere. The relief is given for the sake of 
the children, for the sake of keeping together the home ; for the 
Poor Law Department holds strongly that a home that can be kept 
together must not be broken up. Its chief aim, indeed, in arranging 
for children and old people, is to secure for each one of them a real 
home, a place where he—or she—feels that he has a right to be, and 
where he is glad to be. And this is both kindly and wise ; for it is 
only in a real home that a child has the chance of developing the 
best that is in him, only in a real home that old people have the 
chance of being happy. 

If a baby is found in the street, it is sent at once to the Children’s 
Home, which, under an agreement with the Poor Law Department, 
takes charge of all such social derelicts. This home belongs to a 
Charity Committee and is managed by a trained nurse. There the 
foundling remains only just long enough for the department to 
make other arrangements for him. If he is a normal child he, as 
every other ‘ belongingless’ normal child, is boarded out in the 
country with a peasant’s wife, who must undertake to bring him up 
as her own child. While with her, heis under the personal guardian- 
ship of some lady living in the district ; under the care of the dis- 
trict doctor ; the care, too, of the pastor ; and the inspection of 
the travelling Fattigforstander and the three members of the 
Fattigstyre who inspect. If things go well and there is a good 
school near at hand, he remains with her until he is fifteen, when he 
is expected to begin to earn his own living. Before this time comes, 
those who watch over him take counsel together and with him as 
to what he is best fitted to do, whether to stay on the land, or be 
apprenticed to some trade in a town. If he stays on the land, he 
generally continues living with his foster-mother ; and wherever 
he is, he remains, until of age, under the guardianship of the 
department. 

A child, even if abnormal, must be boarded-out unless he requires 
treatment that can be obtained only in an institution. The Vaer- 
geraad sees to it, however, that as soon as he is old enough he goes 
to the school where the best that can be done for him is done. If 
there is no such school near his home, another home is found for 
him ; for the department insists that even its abnormal children 
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shall, whenever possible, attend school as day pupils rather than 
boarders. , 

I never saw a Poor Law child in Norway who looked either 
neglected or ill-treated ; all these children are, indeed, evidently 
well cared for. A member of the Fattigstyre, who had just returned 
from visiting those boarded-out, complained, it is true, that some 
of the foster-mothers did not treat the children quite as she would 
like them to be treated. Still, when I asked if they were less kindly 
treated than the foster-mother’s own children, she looked quite 
horrified. ‘Oh! no,’ she exclaimed. ‘They all fare alike, of 
course.’ And more than that one can hardly expect. 

In dealing. with the aged the Poor Law Department is very 
careful to let them go their own way as far as possible. When I 
was in Norway, the Old Age Pension Law was not yet passed. 
Out-relief was, however, never refused to respectable old people, 
so long as they could tend themselves. The average amount of 
the relief was meagre, only 8s. a week for a married couple, and 
4s, 6d. for a single person. Still it was less meagre than the average 
out-relief granted in England at the time. It was more than equal 
in value, indeed, to a 5s. old-age pension here, as there the cost of 
living is lower than here. I visited many of the houses of the out- 
relief poor in Christiania, and most of them were both better fur- 
nished and more comfortable than the places in which our old-age 
pensioners, with their 10s. a week, are now living. And the old folk 
themselves were more cheery than our old folk are; for they had 
none of the fear with regard to the future that depresses so many of 
ours. These Norwegians all know that, when no longer able to 
tend themselves, they will be boarded-out either in a cottage, with 
some kindly woman as caretaker, or in an old-age home ; and that, 
whether in the cottage or the home, all will go well with them. 

The Christianian old-age homes are quite charming places some 
of them, while they are all places where self-respecting old people 
may be well content to live. A home is asa rule a fair-sized private 
house, standing in a garden. The old men live on one side of it, 
two, three, or four of them in a room ; the old women on the other ; 
and the married couples between them, each couple with a separate 
room. There is always a common dining-room, sometimes a 
common sitting-room too, and the garden is common property. 
Every room is comfortably furnished, and every bed is soft and 
warm. The food varies from home to home, but it is always good, 
always of the sort the toothless can eat. In one of the homes I 
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visited, coffee with bread and butter was served at 8 a.M.; coffee 
with sandwiches at 10 a.M.; soup, with either fish or meat and 
potatoes, at 12.30 p.m. ; coffee with cakes at 3.30; and porridge 
at 6.30. All this at a cost per head of 5s. 68d. a week, in pre-war 
days ! 

The old people in these homes go in and out as the fancy seizes 
them ; for no one has the right to interfere with them, so long as 
they demean themselves with decorum. And that they almost 
always do. If they do not, indeed, they are sent elsewhere. An 
inmate who steps on the toes of his fellow-inmates, who is quarrel- 
some, or does not conform to the rules in force for the general good, 
is sent to a home in the country, where less liberty is allowed. An 
inmate whom convivial tastes lead astray is sent to a home where 
he is free from temptation, as Schnapps cannot be bought for miles 
around. These removals happen very rarely, however; in the 
largest of the homes there were only five in eleven years. For the 
disreputable are not admitted there ; they are sent as paying guests 
to the State workhouse, as there, although they of course do not 
work, they can interfere with no one’s comfort. All who were 
in the home certainly seemed content. Two of them, who 
had been sailors, told me in excellent English that they had never 
been so well cared for in their lives before, and that nothing would 
induce them to leave. Even then, although most of the inmates 
were paid for by the department, some paid for themselves, while 
others were paid for by their friends. Now they most of them 
pay for themselves, as they have old-age pensions. 

According to the reports published when I was in Christiania, 
23,813 persons received poor relief there in the course of one year, 
6691 of them permanently, and 17,122 temporarily ; 2184 more 
received medical relief only, while 7851 were relieved in hospitals 
or lunatic asylums. They were all treated fairly, so far as I could 
see: an honest attempt was made to deal with them as they ought 
to be dealt with. The children among them were given the chance 
of leading wholesome lives, developing the while into worthy self- 
supporting citizens ; the decent old folk, the chance of leading the 
lives they best like to lead, and therefore of being happy. To the 
respectable poor of all ages a helping hand was given when mis- 
fortune came; and, when stricken by illness, they were skilfully 
treated and carefully nursed. Even the poor of the speckled sort 
were dealt with generously. It was only the worthless poor who 
had hard measure meted out to them ; and they, so long as they 
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worked hard, were well fed. Yet that year the full cost of poor 
relief together with sick relief, the cost of the administration of the 
relief as well as of the relief itself, was only £87,528, or 7s. 23d. 
per head of the population. Even if the expense entailed by the 
inmates of the town’s hospitals and lunatic asylum were added, 
the full amount was only £23,000 more. And there were at that 
time no old-age pensions, no pensions for mothers. 

Those were pre-war days, of course; still, in London, even in 
those days, the cost of poor relief, together with the cost of ad- 
ministration, was 15s. 74d. per head of the population. And that 
was exclusive of all the money spent on old-age pensions, all the 
money spent out of loans, or spent by the Asylums Board on hos- 
pitals &c. By 1918-19 the 15s. 74d. had risen to 20s. 0}d. per head 
of the population ; and itis now considerably higher. In Christiania 
the cost of the administration of the relief, in pre-war days, was 
only 73d. per head of the population ; in London in 1918-19 it was 
5s. 11d. Christiania is but a little town, it is true, still it is one from 
which London has, evidently, much to learn in the way of turning 
money to good account. 





AN AMERICAN ON BRITISH SONG-BIRDS. 
BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


Do people in England to-day read John Burroughs, the American 
field naturalist? They should. I had almost written him the 
American Richard Jefferies, but though he may have counted for 
something in the inspiration of the English writer, they did not go 
to school under quite the same Muse. Burroughs visited England 
and Scotland, and walked about the country-side, especially 
Carlyle’s country, which he worshipped as the shrine of his hero, 
Carlyle. But he was a worshipper of the common objects, floral 
and animal, of wayside and woodland, even more than of such 
human and wonderful sages as him of Ecclefechan. It was not the 
desire of Carlyle that brought Burroughs to Great Britain so much 
as desire for the nightingale and the skylark and all nature’s sights 
and sounds. He was an impassioned appreciator and a delicate 
discriminator of bird-song. I do not know but what the then Duke 
of Argyll, the scientific Duke who wrote ‘The Reign of Law,’ was not 
chief of the human motives that brought him across sea, for the 
Duke had visited America and had come home and published in 
bold print the statement that American song-birds could not warble 
so richly as those of Britain. Burroughs tries his best to be fair, I 
do believe, to Britain, but he is always a good American and of the 
strictest sect. He does not seem to take the copy-book view of 
comparisons, but indulges in them freely. When he is absolutely 
convinced that he has to give the Old Country the verdict he gives 
it, but obviously he is a grudging, not a cheerful giver. He hates 
the hard necessity in his heart. 

In this particular matter of bird-song he enjoyed his pil- 
grimages to Britain—he came at least twice—the more because 
he scarcely found the hard necessity to arise. His first visit was 
in the autumn, when he could not expect much song and was sur- 
ptised at his luck in hearing a skylark. On his second visit he did 
not get into nightingale country till mid-June, and all the reward 
of several nights’ quest was that he heard that froglike croak of 
which this Caruso of birds is extraordinarily capable. 

Nevertheless, he assigns, I believe on pure hearsay, the prize to 
the nightingale over all of bird-kind on either side the seas. He 
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gave it freely and I believe without pain, for he had made up his 
mind before he came here that it had to be. He had known that 
neither we here nor he there had one to vie with the nightingale. 
The bird of night sang as Shakespeare sang, on a lone pinnacle 
above rivalry. But after paying due praise to this king of song he 
fell sheer away from grace into blasphemy—rank blasphemy. 

I cannot call it by any prettier name. To me, who am a lover 
of thrush song above all other that any of our birds—the nightingale 
always excepted—can utter, it is just such a shock as profane 
dealing with the sanctities gives that I suffer as I read him thus 
writing dreadfully of this glorious bird : 


‘Its voice can be heard above all others. But one would 
never suspect it to be a thrush. It has none of the flute-like 
melody and serene devotional quality of our thrush strains. It 
is a shrill whistling polyglot. Its song is much after the manner 
of that of our brown thrasher, made up of vocal attitudes and poses. 
It is easy to translate its strain into various words in short ejacu- 
latory sentences. . . . Sometimes it has a staccato whistle. Its 
performance is always animated, loud and clear, but never, to my 
ear, melodious.’ 


Yet he can add, after citing Burns’ ‘mavis mild and mellow,’ 
Drayton’s ‘ throstle with shrill sharps’ and Ben Jonson’s ‘ lusty 
throstle,’ that : 


‘It is a song of great strength and unbounded good cheer ; it 
proceeds from a sound heart and a merry throat. There is no 
touch of plaintiveness or melancholy in it; it is as expressive of 
health and good digestion as the crowing of the cock in the morning.’ 


He does it this sort of meagre justice with the gesture of proffer- 
ing an insult. His own taste in bird music is peculiar. The full- 
throated and cheerful song does not appeal to his ear. He is 
always demanding something of a finer delicacy, as he conceives it. 
He complains of our British birds, somewhere, that they sing with 
‘more of a burr’ than the American birds. ‘Can it be,’ he asks, 
‘that, like the people, they speak more from the throat?’ That, 
of course, is his way of putting it. We should say not ‘ more from 
the throat,’ but ‘less from the nose.’ Of all our birds of song he 
gives highest praise—astonishing to read—to the willow warbler. 
We are obliged to like this John Burroughs ; he is such a very true 
and devoted nature-lover ; he does try so hard to be fair to us, too, 
but the effort is pathetically apparent. We hear the machinery 
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creak with the strain. But just now and again he really does write 
in a tone of patronage that is a little hard to suffer. Listen, if you 
please, to this : 


‘Such British writers on birds and bird life as I have been able 
to consult do not, it seems to me, properly discriminate and 
appreciate the qualities and merits of their own songsters. The 
most melodious strain I heard, and the only one that exhibited 
to the full the best qualities of the American songsters ’—pause 
and reflect on that a moment, for it is colossal—‘ proceeded from 
a bird quite unknown to fame, in the British Islands at least. 
I refer to the willow-warbler or willow-wren, as it is also called, a 
little brown bird that builds a dome-shaped nest upon the ground 
and lines it with feathers. White says it has a “sweet plaintive 
note,” which is but half the truth. It has a long, tender, delicious 
warble, not wanting in strength and volume, but eminently pure 
and sweet—the song of the chaffinch ’—the chaffinch, mark you! 
—‘refined and idealised. ... The song of the willow-warbler 
has a dying fall; no other bird-song is so touching in this respect. 
Tt mounts up round and full, then runs down the scale, and expires 
upon the air in a gentle murmur. . . . It is too fine a song for the 
ordinary English ear; there is not noise enough in it. The white- 
throat is much more famous: it has a louder, coarser voice; it 
sings with great emphasis and assurance, and is a much better 
John Bull than the little willow-warbler.’ 


As Mr. Greville, of the ‘ Memoirs,’ says, ‘ Did you ever ?’ 

We must try to bear with our good John Burroughs—for good 
at heart he really is—write he never so fatuously. For surely such 
writing shows all the sheer fatuity of one who tries to deal master- 
fully in a matter of which he has neither understanding nor has had 
opportunity of understanding ; and of Burroughs this is the more 
singular because, starting forth with pen in rest to pick the mote out 
of the ducal eye of Argyll, he charges along quite imperceptive of 
the beam of precisely the same nature in his own. He complains of 
the Duke’s writing that 


‘ though he was in the woods and fields of Canada and of the States 
in the richest moment of the spring, he heard little of that burst 
of song which in England comes from the blackcap and the garden 
warbler, and the whitethroat and the reed-warbler, and the common 
wren and (locally) from the nightingale.’ 


Burroughs avers that there is no such lack of song-burst, and that 
the choir is of more voices than our own, though he allows that it 
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may be ‘ more fitful and intermittent, more confined to certain 
hours of the day, and probably proceeds from throats less loud and 
vivacious.’ So much allowance, in fine, that not a vast deal may 
seem to be left of the first claim from which we should deduct it! 
But, passing that, observe his following comment : 


‘The ear hears best and easiest what it has heard before. 
Properly to apprehend and appreciate bird-songs, especially to 
disentangle them from the confused murmur of nature, requires 
more or less familiarity with them. If the Duke had passed a 
season with us in some one place in the country, in New York or 
New England, he would probably have modified his views about 
the silence of our birds.’ 


Oh admirable precepts for the admonishing of the Scottish Duke 
in America! But why, Osapient preceptor, not equally admirable 
for the guidance of John Burroughs, the American in Great Britain ? 
If John Burroughs had passed a season with us in some one place 
in the country it is not only probable but certain that he would have 
modified his views about the song of our birds. But it is still 
certain that not even so would he have been qualified to pass a 
verdict, least of all a comparative verdict, upon that song. The 
data for judgment need years of collection and study. I know that 
I, who audaciously write, have been in the States and listened to 
their bird-song, in Eastern, Southern and Western States alike, a 
very great deal longer than John Burroughs ever was with us. 
What do I know of their bird-music ? I do know this: I know 
enough to endorse all the praise that hegives the Virginian mocking- 
bird. It has a wonder of sweet song of its own, and it has the art, 
far beyond any bird in our country, of weaving into its proper 
music sounds that it snatches from around, sounds sometimes the 
most unmelodious, such as the grunting of a chinkapin-hunting pig 
or the creaking of a rusty cart-wheel, and of transmuting them so 
wonderfully in the process that they will keep their character and 
yet form a harmony with the astonishing flood of music from the 
bird’s throat. What a bird is able to do, a very little experience 
may suffice to make us competent to affirm, as a positive witness ; 
but to say what a bird cannot do, to debate its limitations and its 
disabilities—to give valuable witness to this, demands constant 
study, sedulous listening, not only in one place and all a season 
through, but in many seasons and in many places. 

For, see what it is that this John Burroughs has done! He has 
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come to our island and he has heard a thrush sing. He has heard 
it, as we gather, and has pronounced verdict upon it forthwith, in 
Carlyle’s country. We may honour him for his pious pilgrimages 
to Ecclefechan and neighbourhood: it shows the right hero- 
worshipping devotion. But is that the land in which to hear the 
thrushes sing as they can sing? For this is the point at which 
Burroughs begins so grievously to err, with an error of which his 
knowledge as field-naturalist should have warned him, away from 
which his own shrewd strictures on the Duke of Argyll should 
positively have scared him. He appears to have come and to have 
heard a thrush—a thrush, in one locality, probably in the northern 
part of our island—and thereon to have written his libel, for libel, 
gross libel, I affirm it, even of the least ineffectively warbling of all 
the song-thrush family. But surely Burroughs must have detected 
a different voice in song-birds of the same species in different regions 
of his own great country! Our small island even is large enough 
for many observers to have noticed a difference of the kind within 
its little bounds. The English chaffinch, as we know, has some 
notes slightly distinct from those of the German chaffinch, though 
certainly not enough to account for the vastly different estimation 
in which the song of the bird is held here andthere. Butthatis by 
no means all: within a few yards you may, and you do, hear birds 
of the same kind singing with a difference which might make one 
who did not know them well quite sceptical of their relationship. 
Unless dire misfortune befall one of two very popular minstrels of 
the throstle tribe between the spring of 1921 and that of 1922, you 
will need only to go for a stroll in Hyde Park from the Statue of 
Achilles to the nearest coast of the Serpentine water to convince 
yourself of this, if you need conviction. I put the prospect thus, as 
in the future, because it is likely that these words may not come to 
a reader’s eye before the best weeks of bird-song are gone for this 
year, but in April of 1921 there has sung a very meistersinger of the 
thrushes from the trees near the band-stand. Thence, strolling 
westward a hundred yards or so, you come to that pleasant dingle 
where the moor-hens and the rabbits dwell, and there has been a 
thrush feebly endeavouring to compete with that other—undoubt- 
edly a thrush, no English ear could question that, but the rivalry 
so poor and so presumptuous one wondered that he should so dare, 
and what his mate upon her nest thought of the performance of 
her spouse when some malicious current of the east wind brought 
to her ear a bar from that glorious singer who seemed to have 
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stablished himself just where he was with a special purpose ‘to 
beat the band.’ Love is no less deaf than blind, so that poor lady 
on her nest in the dingle we may hope had no suspicion that the 
voices compared as Caruso to a guttersnipe, and that her lord’s was 
not the Caruso’s share in the comparison. In 1919 there was a 
glorious thrush in Cadogan Place Gardens, but he has not been there 
since, and one of the best thrush songsters that I ever had the mag- 
nificent fortune to hear was in a wicker cage in a poor street near 
Edgware Road Station. Such are life’s little ironies! But not 
even the least gifted of the throstle songsters that I have known, 
scarcely the immature bird of the year practising his scale, gives 
warrant for the blasphemies of John Burroughs, that too good and 
too patriotic American. 

The truth, a part, at least, of the truth, is that he came to this 
country with his ears set all wrong at the start. He did not know 
what he ought to harken for, had been grievously misdirected. He 
appears to have listened, before he came here, to ‘a German ’—‘ A 
German who has great skill in the musical education of birds told 
me what I was surprised to hear, namely, that our robin surpasses 
the European blackbird in capabilities of voice.’ (The bird which 
the Americans call ‘ robin ’ is of the thrush tribe.) It was not so 
fully realised then as it is now that what ‘a German ’ says is ‘ not 
evidence ’; but we may guess that it was due to this German that 
Burroughs paid such very extraordinary attention to the song of 
the chaffinch. ‘ Next to the chaffinch in the volume of its song, 
and perhaps in some localities surpassing it, is the song-thrush.’ 

Thus he writes, and as you read you rub your eyes and wonder 
whether it is you who have lost your eyes or he who has lost his ears. 
He was going along Doon at the time of the strange observation, 
the season was May, and of course we all know that at that time of 
year the chaffinches do resort multitudinously to the river banks. 
They adopt the manners of flycatchers, sitting on a bough and 
hawking out from it for a flying insect, and they trill out their few 
pretty notes very pleasantly. But the idea of bringing them into 
competition, in an Eisteddfod of birds, with the thrush, as Burroughs 
does, is purely ludicrous. It betrays its German origin. He 
absolutely gives his whole case against our birds away, so far as 
his advocacy is any factor of it, by this position assumed at the 
outset. Weare bound to look at all that follows with most critical 
suspicion when he can begin like that. 

I do not believe that John Burroughs ever heard a nightingale 
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sing at all. All the negative evidence is to that effect. He is 
scrupulously careful, as it seems, not to confess that he did not hear 
the bird : he writes round and about the fact. He is too pious a 
truth-teller to say that he did when he did not. But he does not 
go out of his way to acquaint the reader with this very serious lack 
in his bird-lore. I gather he did not, because his first visit to 
England was in the autumn. The second was in May and he hung 
about in Scotland for the first fortnight or so. So that brings us 
to June, perhaps a week of the month having run, and in a cold 
season, as this was, the nightingale music would have been nearly 
finished. There is a story of the Charterhouse boys, for it was near 
Godalming and in the neighbourhood of the school that Burroughs 
went nightingale-hunting, sending him on from point to point, 
telling him that ‘ there,’ or ‘ there ’ he was sure to hear a nightingale, 
until the poor man was near dead of fatigue and damp, and the 
boys of ribald laughter, they knowing well that no nightingale would 
sing at a date so late in weather so cold. Had he but written a 
little differently, a little diffidently, about the songsters that we 
love, we might find more blame at our hearts for the irreverent 
boys thus ‘ pulling the leg’ of a transatlantic guest. Writing as 
he did, he was rightly served. 

Really I begin to have doubts whether I did not treat Burroughs 
better than fairly when I wrote that he tried to deal fairly by us. 
At least we may claim in fairness that he might have read or in- 
quired, or even looked, a little more carefully before entering some 
of his judgments. How, for example, can a man dare to occupy 
any such judgment-seat who can write: 


‘ Our bird choir is far richer in sparrow voices than the British. 
There appear to be but two sparrows in that country that sing, 
the hedge-sparrow and reed-sparrow—both, according to Bar- 
rington, very inferior songsters ; the latter without mellowness or 
plaintiveness, and with but little sprightliness or compass, and the 
former evidently lower in the scale than either of our birds.’ 


Burroughs had been in England when he wrote this. Surely he 
might have learnt that the bird which we misname hedge-sparrow 
is not a sparrow at all, but a warbler! It is a very common bird 
and a most apparent warbler, with no likeness at all to the sparrows 
with their stubby build and thick beaks. Akin to the willow- 
warbler, that bird of his fond admiration, as it is, we might expect 
this so-called hedge-sparrow to appeal very warmly to Burroughs. 
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Its modest warble should be just attuned to the ear which is, he 
affirms, too delicate for our thrush notes, but his pen hastens on to 
compare it, of course vastly to its disadvantage—this warbler 
which he seems neither to have seen nor heard !—with American 
birds which are not of its kin at all. 

Burroughs further writes, with a glow of self-satisfaction : ‘ The 
only British song-bird I had done injustice to in my previous 
estimate ’ (that is, previously to his second visit) ‘ was the wren.’ 
To that brave little singer he makes ample apology. And also of 
our robin he writes: ‘ The English robin is a better songster than 
I expected to find him. The poets and writers have not done him 
justice.’ Quite true! But to how many more than these two are 
not his apologies due? That they are not forthcoming is really due 
not to deliberate injustice but tosheer ignorance. He had not heard, 
he did not know ; how then had he the audacity to pronounce his 
dooms? He came, as we have seen, once in autumn, again in May, 
but only towards mid-June began questing in real song-bird country. 
He appears to have arrived with other misleading expectations 
besides those imbibed from him of Germany, for he writes: ‘I 
found that I had over-estimated the bird-music to be heard in 
England in midsummer.’ To us it must seem very singular that 
he should arrive deeming midsummer the season of bird-song. 
It is close upon the most silent season of the year. 

Very much of what he writes must strike us as singular, but 
most singular of all that he should so greatly venture as to write at 
all, that one with opportunities so scant for judgment should assume 
the réle of judge. He gives us his authorities for reference—White, 
Barrington, and Broderip—he supplements this meagre document 
by such personal evidence as he might collect in two such not very 
fortunately timed visits as we have seen, and thereon without mis- 
giving, and with all assurance, proceeds to give his verdict. Right 
or wrong, was ever verdict pronounced before on evidence so in- 
sufficient ? It cannot be received as final. Leave to appeal has 
not merely to be asked : it has to be demanded. Far be it from me 
indeed to assume the judgment bench in that higher court—John 
Burroughs’ own example in itself might serve as warning to the 
most presumptuous against falling into a like calamity. But the 
case is obviously one which cries for a re-trial. The constitution 
of the court remains the difficulty. 





COLLISION. 
BY DOUGLAS WALSHE. 


I. 


You write, of course? SodoI. Idon’t quite know why. Nobody 
ever told me to. And ours is a rotten language to play about 
in, isn’t it? I knew a little boy once who talked about a street of 
new ‘hice’ building near his home. Can you get that? Mouse 
—mice; house— Not that that has anything at all to do with 
this story or that there ever was any such little boy. I just made 
that up, as we writers do, and put it in for the same reason that 
I have ‘ opened.’ (technical term) in this affected, intimate way— 
just for fun. 

My trouble is that there is nothing in this story, and I don’t 
want you to find it out. And yet there is. It’s about a girl and 
@ man and a pal and a policeman and an aunt and a lie that wasn’t 
a lie and an insurance company and two motor cars and a game 
of cards. That’s value for anybody’s money. And, between 
ourselves, all this light-hearted prattle is really part of the thing. 
I’m getting atmosphere to you without your knowing it. The 
Wheel of Literature, you see, has made one full turn. Now that 
everybody writes, the only way to be original is to go back and 
break all the rules. Talk about yourself. Moralise. Cut the oil 
can. Let the machinery creak. Wash out Style. Sling in Slang. 
Then you get a New Note. 

Well, that’s the introduction. Now for the story. 

It begins with the picture of a girl—a nineteen-twenty girl. 
Young and pretty (but not beautiful)—slim, healthy figure (no 
corsets)—clear, steady, blue eyes—friendly smile—a dainty, 
fascinating young thing with all the charm of a really nice boy 
grafted on to her femininity. 

Got her? She knows everything—and it doesn’t matter. She 
reads anything, and remains undefiled. By Jove, you know, 
we've shaken the old world up a bit with our war and our wireless 
and our aeroplanes; but the finest thing we’ve done in the last 
fifty years is the way we've improved our girls. I tell you, Kate 
and her kind . . . Didn’tI say her name was Kate? Well, it is 
—kKate Evelyn Jerrard. ‘ 
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Watch her. She’s worth watching. 

She is opening a tin of petrol, and doing it neatly and skilfully, 
too. Now, via the funnel, she’s tipping it into the tank. Observe 
the dainty frown on her white forehead as she looks at the oil-float 
and decides that there is enough in the crank-chamber. No over- 
filling and sooted-up plugs for Kate Evelyn. A glance into the 
radiator to make sure it is full, a sharp swing of the starting handle, 
and her well-looked-after engine starts first turn. There is a self- 
starter, but she never uses it when the engine is cold. Good girl. 

Cleanly and confidently she backs out of the garage, and Aunt 
Jane gets in. 

Aunt Jane is going to be a bit of a surprise for you. She isn’t 
the how-different-it-was-in-my-young-days stuff at all. Aunt 
Jane has moved with the times—some of the way. (She thinks 
she has made the whole journey.) She rejoices in her Vote and 
she doesn’t turn a hair at being driven by Kate Evelyn, aged 
twenty. But where she is still a bit old-fashioned is in her con- 
tempt for Men. She thinks women their superiors. 

‘ Equals,’ says Kate Evelyn. 

She thinks men rotters. 

‘Some men,’ says Kate Evelyn. ‘And some women.’ 

She thinks Woman is their ever-hunted prey. 

‘Rot,’ says Kate. ‘ You can’t hunt if the hare doesn’t run !’ 

But I don’t want to waste too much space on Aunt Jane. To 
this story she doesn’t really matter a . . . well, the word Kate 
Evelyn says, the word Aunt Jane has picked up from her as evidence 
of her adaptability and broad-mindedness. 

Now it’s the man’s turn. He also is getting his car ready. 
In a similar business-like manner he attends to the petrol, oil and 
water, examines his tyres and tightens up a loose terminal. But, 
being a fully trained engineer, and knowing therefore how bad 
it is for his battery, he starts from cold on the self-starter . . . 
because he is a lazy young devil, as Kate Evelyn would say. 

He is good to look at, too. No Adonis or Russian-Ballet- 
Girl’s dancing partner. Just a nice-looking, healthy. young man 
with a wicked forehand drive at tennis, and an M.C. somewhere 
that he has forgotten all about. 

He’s got a job, but that doesn’t come into the story. You see, 
it’s Saturday afternoon, and he’s going out to play tennis on a 
hard court, the grass season being over, with some friends ten 
miles away. 
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His name is Dick Weston, and the name of the pal he calls 
for is Bob Masters. Bob is very much of the same brand. His 
chief claim to distinction is that once, behind the lines, he 
persuaded his sergeant-major (a P.T. Instructor) to box him— 
and tapped his claret. As long as he lives Bob will never 
cease to boast about that. When his children ask their daddy 
what he did in the Great War we never mention now, that’s what 
he will tell them. It will be mummy who will get out the medal, 


with bar. 
‘Shove her along a bit,’ he says as he nips in. ‘ We're late, 


old fruit.’ 


II. 


Aunt Jane glanced at the speedometer and saw the needle 
touching thirty-five. 

She didn’t say anything and she wasn’t at all alarmed. 

It was a bright, sunny afternoon, a bit cold and windy. Ahead 
the road bent sharply between high hedges. 

Kate Evelyn took out her clutch, as the motorists will have 
it, gently applied her foot-brake, and sounded her horn. 

On the other side of the bend Dick did exactly the same, 
sounding his horn at precisely the same moment that she sounded 
hers. Then both cars swung round, each going rather too fast 
for good driving, and neither hugging its own side as closely as it 
should have done. 

The result was a collision. Kate Evelyn’s off-front mudguard 
and wheel came into contact with the edge of Dick’s radiator. 

Aunt Jane said ‘ My God.’ 

Bob yelled something indistinguishable. 

Neither of the two drivers said anything. 

Both engines stopped, and both cars remained locked together 
in the middle of the road. 

Kate Evelyn went white. But she put her gear lever into 
neutral before she got out to inspect the damage. 


Dick did the same. 
‘Why didn’t you sound your horn ?’ he remarked offensively. 


‘I did!’ Kate flashed back with oquel offence. ‘Why didn’t 


you sound yours ?’ 


‘I did!’ 
‘You certainly didn’t do anything of the sort !’’ she responded, 
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her eyes leaving the wreckage to look firmly into his. ‘ Did he, 
Auntie ?’ 

‘ Of course he didn’t—and he knows it !’ cried Aunt Jane. 

‘He did!’ volunteered Bob. ‘I was sitting beside him, 
and...’ 

‘ Young man, you're lying!’ rasped Aunt Jane. 

It is rather hard on the nerves of an old maid of fifty to be 
mixed up in a motor smash. 

‘ And so’s he!’ she added, nodding at Dick. . 

All four glared at each other. 

- *T blew my horn and put on my brake before I began to come 

round the bend,’ said Kate Evelyn incisively. 

‘So did I!’ retorted Dick. 

‘Yes, you did!’ his chum supported him. 

‘You hold your tongue!’ said Aunt Jane, who seemed to have 
taken a dislike to Bob. 

‘It’s as much to do with me as it is with you,’ he answered 
back. 

Dick muttered something about a pack of women driving about 
all over the shop. 

Kate retorted with something about road-hogs who smashed up 
other people’s cars and then told lies about it. 

‘I suppose you'll say you weren’t doing more than five miles 
an hour,’ he challenged her. 

‘Anyway you should keep to your own side,’ she replied a 
shade irrelevantly. 

‘I was as much on my side as you were on yours! ’ 

‘ This is what comes of letting women drive!’ murmured Bob. 

‘She blew her horn, which is more than your friend did!’ 
barked Aunt Jane. 

* He did, I tell you!’ 

‘ And I tell you he did nothing of the sort ! ’ 

* Of course I did! ’ said Dick. 

‘ * Perhaps you thought you did ! ’ suggested Kate, not charitably 

but nastily. 

‘Thought be hanged! Itell you... 

* You're lying, the pair of you!’ Aunt Jane broke in. ‘ We're 
not deaf. It was all your fault, and you know it!’ 

‘Look!’ said her niece, who had been noting the damage 
between the gusts of this conversation, which had gone at 
hurricane pace and fury. ‘ You’ve burst my tyre and buckled 
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the wheel, pushed the mudguard right back, and bent the front 


axle!’ 
Her voice trembled a little as she said it, for she was very fond 


of her car. 

‘ And you’ve done-in my radiator and broken a dumb iron!’ 
retorted Dick heatedly. ‘ Disgraceful, that’s what it is. Barging 
about like this, and never even sounding your horn ! ’ 

The tears went out of Evelyn’s voice and her pallor changed 
to a furious pink. 

‘ Perhaps you will be so kind as to help me to push my car to 
the side of the road,’ she said icily. 

‘ This is a nice thing, this is!’ supplemented Aunt Jane. ‘ What 
are we going to do, I should like to know ? Miles from anywhere, 
and all your fault ! ’ 

Dick and Bob exchanged pitying glances, more eloquent than 
many words, and then in a stony silence parted the two disabled 
cars. Dick’s flannels, already injured by his examination of his 
own vehicle, suffered still more in the process, and Bob picked up 
a big smudge of dirty oil on his clean white trousers. 

‘ That won’t wash out in a hurry!’ remarked Aunt Jane to 
Kate with considerable satisfaction. 

‘ Auntie, lend me a pencil. I must take his name and address,’ 
said Kate Evelyn. 

Dick looked inquiringly at his friend and whispered something 
in his ear. 

Bob shook his head. In tennis kit one does not carry all one’s 
usual paraphernalia. 

‘J want your name and address, too,’ said Dick, with some 
embarrassment. ‘And as I haven’t any paper or a pencil on me, 
I am afraid I shall have to trouble you to. . .’ 

‘ This is my card,’ said Kate. ~ 

She wrote down his name and address and the number of his 
car and particulars of the damage done to it. Then she handed 
the pencil to him for him to note on her card the number of her 
car and the damage it had suffered in the collision. 

They were both most business-like and chilly. Both cars 
were insured and each knew what their insurance companies 
expected of them in case of accident . . . not to admit any blame 
or reveal that they were insured, and ‘to take the names of any 


independent witnesses. 
There were no independent witnesses. Neither Aunt Jane 
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nor Bob could possibly be classed as answering to that descrip- 
tion ! 

‘We shall have to wait here till another car comes along,’ said 
Kate to Aunt Jane—as if they two were the only people on the 
earth. 

‘If another car turns up we'll get ’em to ask the nearest 
garage to send out and tow us in,’ said Dick to his friend, 
equally blind to any other blots on the landscape. ‘ Have you a 
cigarette ? ’ 

Kate Evelyn would have liked one, too, to steady her nerves. 
But she was in the opposite camp, and modern enemies do not 
fraternise. 

‘ Awful, the people you see driving in cars nowadays ! ’ observed 
Aunt Jane. 

The wind whistled a Hymn of Hate, and Aunt Jane pulled up 
the collar of her coat. 

Bob glanced at Kate and then at Dick. 

‘ Chatty little catty, ain’t she ?’ he whispered. 

‘Ratty because of the mess she’s made of her car and mine 
too!’ Dick whispered back. ‘Isn’t it the limit the way they 
both stick to it that she sounded her horn ?’ 

‘ Just like women,’ smiled Bob. 


Il. 


Two disabled cars. A couple of young men by one, and an 
old maid and a girl by the other, each convinced that the other 
pair caused all the mischief and are liars into the bargain. 

Scene, a bend on a lonely country road. No houses in sight. 
Pale sunshine. A wind almost-as chilly as the manner of the 
opposing camps. 

Ten minutes pass, and then Kate Evelyn’s eyes twinkle. 

She has seen the humour of the situation. One cheek 
dimples delightfully, and the smile, Kate Evelyn’s own sunny 
smile, breaks into being. 

She tries to share it with Aunt Jane. But Aunt Jane, sitting 
on the step of the car, is beginning to want her tea. 

She tries to share it with Bob. 

But Bob thinks she is ‘ grinning’ at the patch of oil on his 
trousers. Unpoetical young man, Bob. 
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Only Dick remains. Kate Evelyn invites him with her eyes to 
join her in her smile. 

It is a very tempting invitation. Both cheeks slightly flushed 
and one dimpled—red lips, white teeth, and nice little nose. . . . 
Dick takes her in for the first time. No, that isn’t right. Dick 
becomes conscious of what his sub-conscious self has long ago 
made an enthusiastic note of. He accepts her invitation. A 
friendly grin spreads over his face. 

But it dies away as he remembers what a horrible little liar she 
is, sticking to it that she sounded her rotten old horn. 

Someone comes round the bend. A policeman. 

He looks at the two cars and delivers himself of a weighty 
observation. 

‘ Been a bit of a smash, ain’t there 2?’ he says. 

The police are very wonderful about motor cars. Once—on 
my honour—I was stopped for exceeding the limit. (I warned 
you I should talk about myself if I wanted to, and I want to now.) 
An Inspector asked for my licence, and the sergeant working with 
him peered eagerly at the dashboard. 

‘ You’ve put your speedometer back ! ’ he cried accusingly. 

A little knowledge. . . . Muddled by those ‘ maximum hands’ 
unwise motorists used to affect, he expected it still to be registering 
when the car was stopped ! 

I think that’s quite a good joke against the police—-but a trifle 
dear at two pounds and costs. 

And here’s another. Only the other day a policeman giving 
evidence in an accident case gravely informed the Coroner that 
‘both brakes were off ’—as if he ought to have found the foot- 
brake still on! And those, mark you, are the people who now 
have the power on their unsupported word to say what is or is 
not Dangerous Driving—men who know no more about motoring 
than... But this won’t do. If I go upsetting myself like 
this I shall lose the light comedy note and get melodramatic and 
malevolent. Let’s get back, and change the tense to cheer me up. 

‘Been a bit of a smash, ain’t there ?’ repeated the policeman. 

Kate and Dick exchanged another smile. 

‘It was all his fault. He didn’t blow his horn!’ said Aunt 
Jane, still wanting her tea. 

Dick’s second smile died a more sudden death than the first. 

‘That's a lie,’ cried Bob, smarting about his trousers. ‘She 
didn’t sound her horn !’ 
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Kate Evelyn’s face froze. 

‘T’ve told you till I’m sick and tired of telling you so that I 
did!’ she observed pointedly. 

The policeman produced his notebook. 

‘I'd better take particlers,’ he said. ‘ Where’s your licence 2.’ 

Dick fetched it from his car, and Kate stood scornfully and 
markedly aloof while the policeman wrote down Dick’s version of 
the accident. : 

Then he turned to Kate, examined her licence, which was 
‘clean,’ and wrote down her story. 

‘You say you blew your ’orn, and ’e says you didn’t. *E says 
’e blew ’is ’orn and you say ’e didn’t,’ he remarked authorita- 
tively, as if that. observation settled the controversy and the Irish 
question besides. 

Kate Evelyn smiled. 

‘It’s lucky for you both it’s no worse,’ commented the Law. 
‘ Coming tearing round a corner like that, it’s a mercy none of you 
was killed ! ’ 

Dick—a motorist—looked at Kate Evelyn—another motorist— 
and winked. In the presence of the police their feud was laid 
aside and for the moment they were allies. 

The policeman also looked at Kate Evelyn and, as it were, 
became aware of her. 

‘Good thing for you I didn’t come along in time to see it,’ 
he said heatedly to Dick. ‘You'd ’ave bin nabbed for Dangerous 
Driving if I ’ad! You’d no right at all to run into this young 
lady! Take my tip. Go a bit more careful in future—and 
blow your ’orn !’ 

‘I'd make ’im pay, miss, if I was you,’ he added to Kate. 

Aunt Jane beamed upon him. But her niece frowned. She 
wanted justice, not tribute. 

‘ As you weren’t here, you can’t possibly know anything about 
it,’ she commented coldly. 

The policeman stared. 

‘Why, you told me yerself it was ’is fault and ’e didn’t blow 
is orn |’ he protested. 

‘Well, and how do you know which of us is speaking the 
truth ?’ demanded Kate Evelyn the just. 

‘I’m sure a young lady like you-couldn’t tell a lie,’ replied the 
policeman gallantly. 


Her response was a lemon. 
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‘ Couldn’t she ?’ muttered Bob to himself. ‘I know she jolly 
well could !’ 

‘If you ask me——’ began the policeman, now thoroughly 
ruffled at the unreason of the sex—and then Dick cut him short. 

‘We don’t!’ he said coolly. 

‘Here’s a car coming,’ exclaimed Kate, before the policeman 
had got his breath back. 

They stopped it—a big limousine, fortunately empty—and 
after examining the two cars the chauffeur made a suggestion. 

‘Yours will tow, sir,’ he said to Dick. ‘I’ve got a rope on 
board. I'll tow you in, and we'll get the garage to send a break- 
down lorry for the lady’s.’ 

* You'd better go in with them, Auntie, and have tea and wait 
for me,’ said her niece. 

And then Dick astonished his pal. 

‘If you’d like to go in with your aunt and make your own 
arrangements with the garage people, my friend will stay and look 
after your car,’ he announced. 

‘Yes, that’s much the best plan,’ agreed Aunt Jane. ‘ And 
you can have tea with me while they are getting ready to send 
out, dear!’ 

‘ Right O,’ Kate consented, in the graceful modern way. 

‘ Well, I’m blowed,’ reflected Bob. [Poor Bob. It’s a thankless 
part—the hero’s friend.] ‘She runs into us and tells lies about 
it, and I’ve got to stay here and mind her beastly ’bus while she 
has tea !’ 

But he couldn’t say anything. Dick—the fathead—had cut 
the ground from under his feet. 

The limousine moved off with the two ladies inside and Dick 
and his damaged car in tow. 

‘It was nice of him to tell the other one to stay behind,’ said 
Kate Evelyn to Aunt Jane. ‘Nice and thoughtful. But I do 
wish he’d been a bit straighter about this accident. Ten to one 
he’s insured, so he might just as well have owned up it was all 
his fault instead of trying to make out he sounded his horn !’ 

‘ All men are liars,’ quoted her aunt. ‘I can’t bear his friend. 
My dear, what a dreadful afternoon we are having, and oh! how 
I want my tea!’ 

Kate Evelyn glanced out of the window at the back, and 
for some moments her cool steady eyes surveyed the young man 
being towed along behind. 
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‘He doesn’t look like a liar, but he is,’ she remarked 
incisively. ‘ And that’s all about it!’ 

‘ They both are,’ Aunt Jane concurred. 

Dick, with his eyes on the car head, and half his mind con- 
centrated upon the problem of keeping the tow-rope taut, per- 
mitted the other half to be occupied with Kate. 

‘She’s not bad-looking,’ he mused. ‘Seems quite a good sort, 
too, in some ways. No driver, of course.... It was quite 
White the way she wouldn’t let the copper take her part just ’cos 
she’s a girl... . Pity she’s such a little liar and can’t admit 
she didn’t sound her bally horn. That’s the limit, that is... 
Just like a woman !’ ; 

The sex war—the stupid side of it—is curiously evenly balanced 
in the matter of munitions. If women have got ‘ All men are 
liars,’ men have ‘ Just like a woman!’ 

The garage reached, and the chauffeur duly rewarded by both 
sides to show their separation, the manager was interviewed. He 
promised to send out at once and bring in the other car and poor 
Bob. 

‘Will my niece have time to get some tea before you’re ready 
to start ?’ inquired Aunt Jane. 

‘There’s no need for the young lady to go at all,’ expl&ined 
the manager. ‘She can’t do anything, and it would be a most 
uncomfortable journey for her in the lorry.’ 

Kate Evelyn’s common sense approved. 

‘Right O,’ she said, and gave business-like instructions about 
sending in an estimate of the cost of repairs to the insurance 
company and getting on with the work as soon as possible. 

‘Come on, Auntie,’ she ended. ‘ We'll have tea and then push 
off home by train.’ 

The enemy raised his hat. 

‘I’ve got to wait here for my friend,’ he murmured. ‘Sorry 
we've all spoilt each other’s afternoon. If you’d care to have tea 
with me...’ 

‘No, thank you!’ said Kate Evelyn. 

‘Sucking up to us because he knows he’s in the wrong,’ 
commented Aunt Jane, as she led the way to the nearest tea- 
place. 
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IV. 


Quick now, without stopping to think—do you like Kate 
Evelyn—yes or no ? 

Yes? Well, that’s one to me! That’s where my atmosphere 
has come in. Because if you look back you'll see that she’s really 
been rather an angry little cat up to now, just as the hero, Dick, 
has been rather a pig. There’s more fun and more trickery in 
this writing business than you might think. 

Really, though, I’ve put in that bit because it’s a little difficult 
to open this secfion. 

Each of them has had a car smashed up, and each thinks the 
other a liar and no bones about it, and yet at the same time, with- 
out knowing it, each is rather ‘smitten.’ That’s a good situation, 
isn’t it? Real, pure comedy. 

But what do I do now ? 

Do I follow Aunt Jane and Kate E. and tell you how after 
tea they went home and told the family—widowed father and 
three younger brothers and sisters, the youngest eight—all about 
it, and how Kate’s voice trembled with indignation as she recounted 
how the dreadful young man would stick to it that he sounded 
his horn ? : 

‘ And his friend backed him up in it, if you please, with his 
trousers all covered in oil!’ (Aunt Jane). 

Or do I tell you how Bob turned up in an hour and a half, and 
went for Dick baldheaded ? 

“You were a rotter to let me in like that! She didn’t deserve 
the slightest consideration, Dick! It fairly got my goat the way 
she and that old maid stuck to it that she sounded her horn !’ 

I shan’t do either. I shall skip a week, during which both 
sides have filled up and forwarded to their insurance company 
their claim forms for the accident. And as the insurance company 
has turned out to be the same company for both, there isn’t going 
to be any hard swearing in the Law Courts. 

At the end of that week, as he has been doing all through it, 
Dick is still thinking about his car and that girl who never sounded 
her horn. 

He wonders if the blighters are getting on with the job, and 
is pretty sure they are not. 

[So am I, and you, too, if you know anything about garages.] 
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As for the girl, though he didn’t know at the time that she had 
made such an impression upon him, he finds her face haunting 
him—keeps seeing her cool steady eyes with that twinkle in them, 
and keeps hearing the sound, the timbre, of her voice. 

‘Td like to be pals with her if she weren’t such a stony little 
liar !’ he thinks. 

Finally he decides to slip over, as it is Saturday afternoon 
again, and shake those garage people up, as he hasn’t heard 
anything. 

And there he finds Kate Evelyn, on the same errand. 

She, too, has been thinking during the week, and trying to 
make excuses for him. Of course in an accident one might get 
a bit excited and say things. And then have to stick to them. 
Perhaps that was why he had stuck to that wicked lie of his. . . . 
But he wasn’t excited. A bit put-out and angry, as she was herself, 
but not at-all flustered or confused. 

The meeting at the garage is rather embarrassing. They can’t 
ignore each other, so they have to speak. Besides, they’re motorists 
wanting their cars, and, after the police, garage people are the 
motorists’ worst foe. So they form a temporary alliance to go 
for the manager and buck things up a bit, and then find themselves 
leaving the place together. 

‘What about tea ?’ says Dick, acting on impulse. 

Kate Evelyn doesn’t care twopence about tea—with him. 
Aunt Jane would have it with anybody, but she’s different. 

She shakes her head. 

* Oh, come on!’ says Dick. 

So she comes on—-and can’t quite make out why she has. 

The Iie hangs over their tea like a cloud through which the 
sun peeps now and then. They find themselves friendly—and then 
remember it. They chat about cars and the ways of garages— 
and then suddenly dry up. 

* He’s nice—but a liar ! ’ she thinks. 

‘She’s a ripper. . . . Oh, I must make her own up, and settle 
it,’ thinks he. 

‘I say—between ourselves—now it’s all going to be squared 
up—and we find we’re both insured with the same company and 
there won’t be any dispute,’ he mutters haltingly—‘ dash it, you 
might as well own up that you forgot to sound your horn!” 

Her blue eyes become steely. 

‘ Look here,’ he adds hurriedly. ‘ You—you said you did in 
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the excitement of the moment, didn’t you, and then felt you had 
to stick to it ?’ 

‘ Nothing of the sort!’ The cloud has quite obscured the sun 
now. ‘It was you who didn’t sound your horn !’ 

‘I did!’ 

‘You did Not!’ 

‘Bob Masters, the chap who was with me, is prepared to 
swear...’ 

‘ Aunt Jane is willing to take her oath .. .’ 

They glare at each other. 

‘Well, of course, your Aunt Jane being a relation, naturally 
she would back you up!’ he fumbles, in a misguided effort to make 
peace. 

‘ Aunt Jane doesn’t tell lies, even to back up a relation,’ she 
flashes back. ‘No doubt your pal thinks it the right thing to do, 
but Aunt Jane’s straight !’ 

He is silent for a few moments after that. 

‘Oh, well, I suppose we shall have to leaveit as it is!’ he 
mutters discontentedly. 

They are both bewildered, both obviously shaken by each other’s 
manner, and aware that the situation is ridiculous as well as un- 
pleasant. Something seems to tell them that they are each speak- 
ing the truth, and yet at the same time they are each convinced 
that the other is obstinately lying. 

So the subject is dropped. There is no violent, low-comedy 
row, only a coldness. 

Kate Evelyn eats a pink-iced cake. Dick sips his tea. Then 
he leans forward with a sort of doubtful hope in his eyes. 

‘I suppose it’s absurd to think that we sounded our horns 
simultaneously, so that neither could hear the other ?’ he suggests 
in a desperate effort to find some solution, however improbable. 

* Utterly absurd ! ’ 

He agrees with her, and pays the bill. 

‘I shall be over again next Saturday,’ he observes. 

Just the faintest shadow of a twinkle appears in her eyes. 

“You’d better come, too, to see how your ’bus is getting on. 
Must keep these garage people up to the mark, you know!’ 

She holds out her hand. 

“ Good-bye,’ she says. 

Another week passes, an odd sort of week for him. He continues 
to think about her. Can’t stop doing it. He meets Bob and, 
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answering an inquiry about how the old ’bus is getting on, mentions 
that he has met her again, and she still says she sounded her 
horn. 

* Little liar!’ says Bob . . . and he wants to hit him. 

But he doesn’t. Because Bob’s right. She 7s a little liar, an 
obstinate little liar, and there you are. 

On Friday evening he puts his foot down on himself. 

“It’s balmy to let myself get keen on her. Balmy. Girl I 
know tells lies and sticks to ’em through thick and thin. Never 
be able to trust her. Never know when she was speaking the 
truth. No, thank you!’ 

He wishes he hadn’t suggested meeting her at the garage to- 
morrow. Hopes she won’t be there. Makes up his mind that 
he won’t go himself. He’ll leave it till Monday evening. 

And then, next morning, he gets a postcard saying the car 
is ready, so of course he has to go to fetch his ’bus. 

It has been a disturbing week for Kate Evelyn, too. 

‘I like him. He’s nice,’ she reflects. ‘But oh! what a pity 
it is that he’s such a funk. If only he’d own up that he lied on the 
spur of the moment! It’s so silly of him not to. It doesn’t matter 
a tinker’s damn—except that it’s so rotten to feel that you can’t 
trust him ! ’ 

She even descends to an Aunt Janeism: ‘Men can never 
admit that they are in the wrong!’ 

He makes her angry. Because he’s so nice, and so disappointing. 
She decides definitely that he’s not her sort. And then dreams 
about him, and says ‘ damn’ again when she wakes. 

But she goes over on Saturday afternoon. Not to meet him, 
but in case her car is ready. 

It isn’t. But his is. 

He grins at her cheerily, because he’s got his old *bus back, 
the ’bus she smashed up because she didn’t warn him she was 
coming by sounding her horn. 

‘I say, rough luck yours isn’t ready, too,’ he says. 

He is so sympathetic about her car being still on the stocks 
that she warms towards him . . . and then freezes as she recollects 
that he is a liar. 

‘Do let me run you back!’ he urges. ‘It’s a rotten slow 
journey by train. Comeon! In you get!’ 

She gets in. Even though he’s a liar, she gets in. 

It is a nice drive. The only thing against it is that now and 
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then they both remember. Just as they’re getting on—laughing, 
feeling chummy and as if they’d known each other for years—the 


Lie revives and spoils things. 


They arrive. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ he says. ‘Don’t suppose I shall see you 
again.’ 

His voice is wistful and his eyes are . . . funny. 


‘ Won’t you come in ?’ she murmurs politely. 

‘Thanks. Just for a bit,’ he responds with alacrity. 

Even with the Lie between them he can’t bear the thought that 
he will never see her again, and that this is the end of a most 
unfortunate occurrence. 

They are both a little shy as they enter. The situation is 
undeniably rather awkward, especially with Aunt Jane there. 

Aunt Jane, after a perfunctory greeting, ignores him. He is 
a liar and she has no use for liars. She can’t think what Kate 
Evelyn has brought him in for. 

Daddy is out. 

Aunt Jane and the three children are playing a game called 
Snap, and they go on with it, refusing to be disturbed by him. 

‘ Have a drink ?’ says Kate. 

‘ Thanks,’ he answers, simply not to have to go away now he 
has brought the little liar home. 

‘Snap!’ yells Aunt Jane excitedly. 

You know the game, of course? It’s most thrilling. When 
a ‘pair’ is turned up you shout ‘Snap!’ and the one who says 
it first grabs the bag. The trouble is to decide who says it first, 
and Aunt Jane, as the senior player, finds arbitration no easy 
matter. 

Dick, sipping his whisky and soda and feeling very shy, sud- 
denly breaks off in the middle of a sentence he is addressing to 
his hostess. 

There is a row going on at the card table, a noisy, heated 
dispute. 

‘Be quiet!’ says Aunt Jane at last. ‘You both said it to- 
gether. I only heard one shout, and I can’t possibly say whose 
it was! Put both lots into the pool for quarrelling!’ _ 

Dick looks at Kate Evelyn. 

‘ Why didn’t you sound your horn ? ’ he says. 

She freezes instantaneously. 

‘I did!’ she snaps. 
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He lays a hand on her arm. 

‘Listen! Wait a minute! Listen carefully!’ he says with 
great earnestness. 

She listens, puzzled. 

Several ordinary ‘Snaps’ occur, and then comes another 
simultaneous one. This time it is Aunt Jane and the baby—an 
old voice and a young one, absolutely together, mingled into one 
wild yell—only the excited movements of the players revealing 
which of them it is who have . . . sounded their horns. 

‘Well, ’m...!’ says Kate Evelyn. 

She tells Aunt Jane, and at first Aunt Jane won’t believe. So 
they all play Snap—Dick and Kate Evelyn joining in—to convince 
her. And after half an hour of it, it happens again. 

That’s the end. The rest is just an ordinary love story. The 
usual tosh. Wedding bells, with Bob as Best Man. 





oral 
fore 
THE NASAL PROBLEM IN LITERATURE. shot 


Way is it that the Nose, alone among the features of the human — 


countenance, refuses to be taken seriously ? It is noticeable that nave 
the humour of it lies not in its function, but in itself—its shape, (whe 
its colour, its position. A cold in the head is no laughing matter, 
either for the patient or his neighbours, but the big nose, the red 74 
nose, the hook nose—are they not the chartered themes of all the i | 
elementary jesters? A philosopher might find an explanation in 3 
the fact that the nose is so critical and so predominant a feature of best: 
the face that the slightest variation makes changes in the general . 7 
effect out of all proportion to the original cause. It is a crucial 
instance of ‘ The little more, and how much it is, and the little less, 
and what worlds away-! ’—for the humour of noses ranges from 
the terrific organ of the Abbé Genest with which they used to make 
merry at the court of Louis XIV, to the despicable button with 
which the expansive face of Gibbon fronted the world. The 
fraction of a curve amiss at this pivotal point, and the Comic Spirit 
claims you. Even a smut on your nose will ruin the most carefully 
thought-out effect. Falstaff spoke of Bardolph’s nose as a ‘ memento 
mori’; I would rather say that the nose is put in man’s face as 
a reminder of the humour of things, of the fundamental jest of 
life, of the touch-and-go by which man manages to be a serious 
and transcendent figure instead of a ridiculous one. 

It is evident that Nature has taken a great deal of trouble with 
the nose. Look at her wide and laborious experiments at the 
Zoo, from the snout of the pig to the trunk of the elephant! Seldom 
in the course of her unending task has she confessed failure, but 
has she ever—except in the more fortunate type of man—achieved 
a genuine grace in the nasal region? Even her untiring pencil 
hardly escapes the gargoyle effect, as of a projection which, having 
gone so far, found the adventure not to its liking and retired in 
confusion. Of course with the lower animals the organ is primarily 
one of use and not of ornament. And it may be just in the fact 
that, so far as man is concerned, it has ceased to be the one without 
exactly becoming the other that its equivocal position consists. 
Man no longer depends on the sense of smell for anything (except 
to locate escapes of gas), but the organ of smell continues to dominate 
his profile as a token that he is the cousin of the stoat and the 
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orang-outang. If we are to credit the course of evolution, the 
forehead should increase, as representing the intellect, the chin 
should enlarge in sympathy with the development of will-power, 
but the purely animal and predatory nose seems bound to dwindle. 
The profile of the future may not be to our liking, but every aeon 
has its own tastes in these matters, and no doubt Venus de Milo 
(whose nose, by the way, is itself ‘doctored’) will one day 
appear as repulsive to our descendants as to us the cranial lines 
of the Pithecanthropus erectus. But this embarrassing position 
of a purely animal organ fixed in the middle of a face striving to 
be higher may help to explain that touch of absurdity which so 
obstinately clings to it, and refuses to be exorcised. 

This suggestion of the grotesque has been a serious handicap to 
literature generally, and the poets in particular. If a visitor came 
from Mars (or whatever planet most affects the study of letters) 
without preconceived notions as to the proportions of the human 
visage, nothing would puzzle him more than the fact that this 
dominant, this unmistakable, this assertive promontory is hardly 
ever mentioned, even when the surrounding features are dealt 
with in the most circumstantial detail. The boycott is so much 
a matter of custom that we do not realise the extent of it, but 
the nose is really treated as if it were unfit for mention in polite 
society. The most voluble pen (except that of the writer of ditties 
for music-halls) dries up as it approaches the centre of the face. 
Here is a case taken at random, which is all the more typical because 
neither the book nor the subject is important. Mr. Teignmouth 
Shore delineates Count D’Orsay (a hero eminently demanding 
close personal description) as follows : 


‘ Over six feet in stature ; broad-shouldered and slim-waisted ; 
hands and feet of unusual beauty; curling dark chestnut hair ; 
forehead high and wide; lips rather full; eyes large and light 
hazel in colour.’ 


No word, you perceive, of the dandy’s nose! He might have had 
Lord Brougham’s for all the information to the contrary. Yet 
the most illustrious of writers insist on leaving out this Ghost in 
their ‘Hamlet.’ Take that little poem of Browning’s, ‘A Face,’ 
beginning : , 

‘Tf one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers!’ 
VOL. LIL—NO. 301, N.S. 
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And he goes on to expound the profile in detail—the lips, the 
‘lithe neck,’ the ‘ fruit-shaped perfect chin ’—but not a word 
about the nose, which 7s the profile! And Browning was not easily 
daunted by either difficulty or convention. The truth is that 
this reticence is dictated by reasons of pure self-preservation. 
So infectious is the humorous quality of the nose that poetry 
cannot touch it and remain serious. Professor W. C. Wilkinson 
of Chicago once offered a prize to ‘ an ingenious lady ’ to introduce 
the plain word into a serious verse. This was the result : 


‘Oh, had you but seen the fair Geraldine 
As she turned to the Lord of Montrose, 

As pale as a lily, as proud as a queen, 

' As fragile and fair as a rose— 

Had you seen but the curl of her exquisite lip, 
And the scorn in her exquisite nose ?’ 


Ido not know whether Professor Wilkinson gave her the prize, 
but to most readers the stanza suggests Job and the hook in the 
Leviathan’s nose. Lady Poore, when she hymned Lord Chelms- 
ford’s nose (he was then Governor of New South Wales) was rather 
more successful, because she made no attempt at seriousness. 
Her tribute began : 


‘Elizabethan poets sang of eyebrows, 
And Buonarotti sculped the brow of Moses ; 
Phrenologists descant of low or high brows, 
But I, for my part, set great store by noses.’ 


And it ends, after a description of His Excellency’s arrival : 


‘It was his nose that fairly bowled me over, 
So finely chiselled was it, so fastidious, 

One to command success in king or lover, 
To make one think all other noses hideous.’ 


It is pleasant to find His Excellency retorting in the proper 
vein : 


‘Oh, why apostrophise my nose ? 
Tis battered and ’tis all awry. 
Had you been privileged to see my toes 
Your verse would then have made the angels cry.’ 


How complete is the boycott of the nose may be gathered from 
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a study of one of the popular anthologies.1 The contents consist 
largely of eulogies of various parts of the feminine form, but of the 
nose—well, hardly ever. The qualification is necessary because 
there is included a song from Shirley’s play ‘ The Witty Fair One’ : 


‘A sparkling eye so pure a gray 

As when it shines it needs no day ; 
Ivory dwelleth on her nose ; 

Lilies married to the rose 

Have made her cheek the nuptial bed ’— 


of which it can hardly be said that the extension of the ivory 
metaphor from the mouth to its overshadowing feature is an entire 
success. The author seems to have been conscious of the indiscre- 
tion, for in his subsequent version of the song, though the flower 
and the nuptial bed reappear, there is no mention of the nose. It 
may have been the nose that made him rewrite it. An analysis 
of feminine charms, as they appear to the poets quoted in this 
volume, may be interesting : 


Eyes, 84. Lips,-28. Heart,11. Hands, 15. Neck, 4. 
Cheeks, 26. Hair, 39. Brow,17. Breast, 27. Nose, 1 (2). 


(I have put a query opposite the solitary nose, for the Shirley 
song is given only as a footnote, and not as a selection.) The 
‘Golden Treasury ’ does not, I think, take any cognisance of the nose 
at all; and probably most other anthologies are equally exclusive. 

It may be noticed that this fastidiousness is largely a develop- 
ment of modern times. Solomon (whose wisdom was presumably 
effective for poetic as well as for political purposes) thought it a 
pretty fancy to liken the nose, of his beloved to ‘the tower of 
Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus.’ Mme Bourignon did not 
hesitate to speculate on the character of the noses of Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden. Chaucer and Spenser had no fear of bathos, 
and the former could even write of a lady that : 


‘Full well she sange the service divine 
Entuned in hire nose ful semely.’ 


‘ With Shakespeare we have reached the age of self-consciousness. 
He is not afraid of the nose, as he is not afraid of anything ; but he 
puts it mostly to comic uses. Indeed, when one comes to think 


1 A Book of English Love Poems. Compiled by Edward Hutton. (Methuen, 
1905.) 
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of it, what other uses can you put it to? Eyes sparkle, and cheeks 
flush, and bosoms heave; but what does a nose do but blow ? 
You can’t contrive any compliment to the nose like that of Leontes 
to Hermione’s eyes: ‘ Stars, stars! And all eyes else dead coals! ’ 
If it had been the function of noses to glow we should have had 
the immortal panegyric of Bardolph’s nose transferred to some 
other and more reputable character. Yet we may be truly thankful 
for what we have got. No nose has ever had such a Laureate 
as Falstaff. How many gross of puling sonnets to mistresses’ 
eyebrows would we not give for the chant of the ‘ everlasting 
bonfire-light ’ ?— 


‘Thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern in the poop, 
but ’tis in the nose of thee; thou art the Knight of the Burning 
Lamp. ... Thou art ‘altogether given over; and wert indeed, 
but for the light in thy face, the son of utter darkness. When 
thou rannest up Gadshill in the night to catch my horse, if I did 
not think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus or a ball of wild-fire, 
there’s no purchase in money. O, thou art a perpetual triumph, 
an everlasting bontire-light! Thou hast saved me a thousand 
marks in links and torches, walking with thee in the night betwixt 
tavern and tavern. . . . I have maintained that salamander of yours 
with fire any time this two and thirty years ; God reward me for it!’ 


Who would have thought that the humour of the red-nosed 
comedian could be raised to this nth power ? 

The red nose is not an unpopular theme with Shakespeare, 
but it hardly comes within the scope of this inquiry; we have 
already seen how the nose lends itself to irreverent treatment even 
in its nobler aspects, and there is no problem beyond the technical 
difficulties in such lines as Hood’s : 


‘His nose—it is a coral to the view, 

Well nourished with Pierian Potheen, 

For much he loves his native mountain dew, 
But to depict the dye would lack, I ween, 

A bottle-green, in terms, as well as bottle-red.’ 


or the ‘ Jolly Nose ’ song from Buckston’s play of ‘ Jack Sheppard ’ : 


‘Jolly Nose! The bright rubies that garnish thy tip 
Are dug from the mines of Canary, 

And to keep up their lustre I constantly sip 
Whole hogsheads of claret and sherry.’ 
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But this is a theme affected only by the lowest dregs of the poetic 
art, and its wearisome permutations and combinations may be 
traced in any round of the less fastidious music-halls. 

It is only fair to say that there is one instance of the successful 
treatment of the nose in serious poetry. Even that deals with 
what we may call the lighter aspect of the topic, in so far as the 
snub nose is a less intimidating subject than the Roman. It is 
Tennyson who achieves the triumph. He writes of Lynette: 


‘ And lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower.’ 


That is the touch of the master; but that he was conscious he 
sat in the Siege Perilous we may guess by the circumspection with 
which he speaks briefly of Gareth’s ‘high nose.’ Even the line 
in ‘Maud’: 
‘ Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose ’ 


totters on the adjective of the eagle. A kindliness for the ‘ tip- 
tilted ’ is not confined to Tennyson among the poets. Leigh Hunt 
confesses that 


‘A turn-up nose, too, between you and me, 
Has something that attracts me mightily.’ 


And even the plain word was used by an ‘Idler’ bard of some 
, Years ago: 


‘You are not a very Venus, 

And, indeed, I'll say, between us, 
Rosa sub, 

That your nose is of the genus 
Known as snub.’ 


In the same galley (by an afterthought) comes the heroine of 
the late Frederick Locker-Lampson’s lines to ‘Geraldine’: I put 
the parenthesis because the lines were originally printed : 


‘She’s an angel in a frock; 
She’s an angel with a clock 
To her hose.’ 


But in mid-Victorian days the word ‘hose’ (feminine) was 
even more risky than ‘ nose’ (he had already used up the rhyme 
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‘rose’) and the poet had to fall back for later editions on the 
dubious alternative : 


‘She’s an angel in a frock ; 
She’s an angel with a cock 
To her nose.’ 


It is quite natural that the snub should be the form of nose 
most frequently referred to in verse: it lends itself to the more 
frivolous treatment; it meets the Comic Muse halfway. What 
part the Roman nose plays in literature is mostly in the form of 
biography, particularly military biography. 

In prose, the classic case of the treatment of the nose is Slawken- 
bergius’s tale in ‘ Tristram Shandy’; and to the circumstantial 
account there given of the Stranger from the Promontory of Noses, 
of the commotions and speculations thereupon, of the controversies 
between the Nosarians and the Anti-nosarians, of the problem 
whether the nose can fall from the man or the man from the nose, 
of the argument whether a nose of 575 feet is practicable (not 
to say comfortable), the reader may be referred. Earlier in 
the same book we had read the conclusion of the learned 
Prignitz : 


‘ That the size and jollity of every individual nose, and by which 
one nose ranks above another, is owing to the cartilaginous and 
muscular parts of it, into whose ducts and sinuses the blood and 
animal spirits being impell’d and driven by the warmth and force 
of the imagination, which is but a step from it (bating the case of 
idiots, whom Prignitz, who had lived many years in Turky, supposes 
under the more immediate tutelage of Heaven)—it so happens, 
and ever must, says Prignitz, that the excellency of the nose is in 
a direct arithmetical proportion to the excellence of the wearer’s 
fancy.’ 


With that must be bracketed the nose of the famous Cyrano, 
though this is largely a stage convention ; the nose of the original 
having been distinguished more by its peculiarity of shape (the 
result of duelling) than for excess of size. An excellent contriver 
of noses when he is in the vein is Mr. Maurice Hewlett: take the 
sample in ‘ Brazenhead the Great’ : 


‘ An heroic nose, a trumpet, an ensign built on imperial lines, 
broad-rooted, full of gristle, ridged with sharp bone, tapering 
exquisitely to a point, very flexible and quick. With this weapon 
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of offence or defiance he could sneer you from manhood’s portly 
presence to a line of shame. When he was deferential, it kissed 
his lip; combative, it cocked his hat.’ 


Captain Hook should have had such a nose, but Sir James 
Barrie missed the opportunity. Brazenhead’s nose can only be 
matched by the terrific organ which held Sancho Panza in terror 
when he woke and beheld the facial angles of the squire who had 
been sleeping beside him. A fascinating nose, though the attrac- 
tion is largely unholy, is that of which we read in Mr. Wells’s 
‘Magic Shop’: 

‘Then abruptly my attention was caught by one of the odd- 
looking assistants. He was some way off and evidently unaware 
of my presence—lI saw a sort of three-quarter length of him over a 
pile of toys and through an arch—and, you know, he was leaning 
against a pillar in an idle sort of way doing the most horrid things 
with his features! The particular horrid thing he did was with 
his nose. He did it just as though he was idle and wanted to amuse 
himself. First of all it was a short, blobby nose, and then suddenly 
he shot it out like a telescope, and then out it flew and became 
thinner and thinner until it was a long, red, flexible whip. Like 
a thing in anightmare it was! He flourished it about and flung it 
forth as a fly-fisher flings his line.’ 


It is a relief to turn to a stable literary variety of noses—those 
which Pantagruel found on the inhabitants of the island of Essalin ; 
all of them, ‘men, women and children, had their noses shaped 
like an Ace of Clubs.’ Perhaps Lady Politic Would-be, who is 
introduced into ‘ Volpone,’ was a native of that island; at all 
events Peregrine addresses her : 


‘Indeed, your husband told me you were fair, 
And so you are; only your nose inclines 
That side that’s next the sun, to the queen-apple.’ 


It is a sporting literary exercise to search the greater novelists 
for a nose. Try to establish, both from physiological and psycho- 
logical evidence, what was the shape of that feature in Mr. Pick- 
wick, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Pecksniff, Uriah Heep, Mr. Dombey, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock (his must have been a Roman), and Sam Weller. 
It is generally of his minor characters that Dickens is confidential 
in this respect. We know of Solomon Pell that ‘his nose was all 
on one side, as if Nature, indignant with the propensities she ob- 
served in him in his birth, had given it an angry tweak which it 
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had never recovered.’ Of Mr. Perker, the solicitor in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
we are told that his ‘small restless black eyes kept winking and 
twinkling on ‘either side of his little inquisitive nose, as if they 
were playing a perpetual game of peep-bo with that feature.’ In 
fact, Dickens mainly uses the nose for the purpose of caricature. 
But that he had considered it from the wider point of view is plain 
from the remarks of Miss La Creevy, the miniature painter in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ who, whenever she wanted a model, had 
only to look out of her window into the Strand. ‘ Does it take 
you long to get a nose?’ the visitor asked. ‘ Well, that depends 
in a great measure on the pattern. Snubs and Romans are plenti- 
ful enough, and there are flats of all sorts and sizes when there’s 
a meeting at Exeter Hall; but perfect aquilines, I’m sorry to say, 
are scarce, and we generally use them for uniforms and public 
characters.’ 

In point of-description, Thackeray is just as evasive. We all 
know what kind of nose Becky Sharp had, but where will you 
find any hint of it in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ though we hear about her 
‘sandy hair’ and her downcast eyes? It is true that the nasal 
angles of the two Misses Pinkerton are indicated, the one Roman 
and the other a ‘ little red nose’; but that only makes the ambiguity 
of the heroine the more conspicuous. Meredith is very reserved ; 
Diana’s nose is ‘straight,’ and Richard Feverel’s is ‘ well-set, 
straight "—epithets which match the discretion of the chronicler 
of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ ‘Her nose was neither too long nor 
too short.’ And that, indeed, may be taken as the model for all 
artists face to face with the problem. The nose should avoid 
equally excess and deficiency; like the well-dressed man, its 
ambition is simply to escape remark. The nose that calls attention 
to itself, even by its symmetry, detracts from features less advan- 
tageously situated; in the competition for attention it always 
has a good start. It is no doubt the subconscious recognition of 
this truth that has prevented the community of letters from giving 
to the nose the attention which its importance deserves, 
RoserT BELL. 
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SEA-TROUT IN THE SHETLANDS. 
BY GEORGE SOUTHCOTE. 


Lirtte Tom, the Water-Baby, was driven out of the river where 
he passed his early years by the effect upon the water-world of a 
hot summer culminating in thunderstorms, and by the used-up 
oppressive atmosphere that goes therewith. There is a certain 
time in every year in the valleys of South-country chalk-streams 
when that same used-up feeling tends to oppress; the evenings 
and the nights cease to be cool and to give relief. Then, it may 
be towards the end of July, it may be early in August, come 
memories of purple heather and of green bracken, of bog myrtle 
and cotton grass, of springs of icy cool water in spongy emerald 
turf in nooks on the mountain-side, of great granite boulders, 
lichen-covered, and of clear rapid streams swelling to turgid torrents 
in their rocky beds in July and August spates; of those’ same 
streams fining down again to clear amber-brown, streaked with 
foam-bubbles, and of sea-trout in the deep pools and in the rapid 
runs. Above all, of the pure and keen air coming up the strath 
or over the moors and lochs, fresh, like the trout, from the sea. 
There is something about the play of a sea-trout that you 
get in no other form of fishing with the fly. No one who has 
seen them shooting up a high fall, which salmon after salmon 
has failed to negotiate, fails to marvel at the tremendous energy 
and muscular power bottled up in their shapely forms. You 
get the full benefit of that energy when you hook one on a fly, 
but let us put off the memory of such struggles till we get to the 
landing of a big one, not ‘fresh-run’ but better than that, not 
even run at all, still in the sea-water of a Shetland voe. They 
are then in the full vigour of their life in the sea, of which element 
we are tempted to believe the tale that it is the mother of all living 
things in this planet. Charles Kingsley, from whose writings it 
is so difficult to avoid quoting in an article on fishing, seems to 
have held that view. ‘Tom,’ the Water-Baby, when the fresh 
river-water turned salt all round him in the mouth of the estuary, 
“felt as strong, and light, and fresh, as if his veins had run 
champagne; and gave, he did not know why, three skips out of 
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the water,.a yard high, and head over heels, just as the salmon 
do when they first touch the noble rich salt water, which, as some 
wise men tell us, is the mother of all living things.’ The President 
of the American Natural History Museum, according to a Press 
report of March 1918, put forward the conundrum whether life 
‘is solely physico-chemical in its energies or whether it includes a 
plus energy or element which may have distinguished life from the 
beginning.’ I apologise for the polysyllables. Most fishermen 
would, I know, prefer the language of the poet? to that of the 
scientist to describe the upward evolution of life, in ten million 
centuries or so, from the ingredients of sea-water to man : 


‘A fire-mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a Saurian, the cave where cave-men dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from 
the clod : 
Some call it Evolution and others call it God.’ 


I should like to know the man who wrote that. But to get 
back to the scientist, he explained that existing sea-water is an 


ideal chemical medium for life, as its chemical composition strongly 
resembles that of the blood-serum of the higher animals. 

Of the marvels wrought beneath the sea upon the growth and 
vigour of the salmon, the trout, and the eel, our three river fish 
that spend so much of their lives in salt water, there is no doubt 
whatever; and if you want your veins to run champagne, and 
yourself to feel strong and light and fresh, the sea-trout of Scotland 
or the isles will give you every opportunity of acquiring that 
feeling. 

My first experience of sea-trout fishing was on a loch in the 
west coast of Scotland, a lovely day in glorious scenery. We 
were on a walking tour (passed mostly either in a boat or on wheels) 
and we were spending the last night with a keen fisherman and 
most kindly of hosts, now gone to his rest. We were to be met 
by a yacht, the next evening, to sail homewards past the sunset 
glories behind the islands of Rum, Higg, and Muck—but it is of 
fishing I am writing now, not of that sail homewards. Our host 
mentioned after dinner that he was fishing for sea-trout the next 
day and would one of us care to come too? I waited, silent, 
with my heart in my mouth, and much to my joy no one else was 
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keen on fishing, so the lot fell to me. There was a nice fishing 
ripple. At first I found casting from a boat with a long rod rather 
awkward, but soon got into it, and landed, or rather ‘ boated,’ 
thirteen sea-trout, averaging 2 lb. It was one of those days, like 
my first with brown trout, where they attached themselves with- 
out any skill on my part and, obviously through pure luck, I 
caught several more than my highly skilled host. Though the sur- 
roundings were very beautiful, my first experience of loch fishing 
did not impress me as being very high up in the scale of sport. 
The sea-trout played vigorously, it is true, but my rod must have 
been thirteen or fourteen feet, as sea-trout rods ran in those days, 
and there really seemed to be no reason why a fish should ever 
be lost when once hooked on such tackle. There was the whole 
loch for him to play about in, and plenty of line on the reel. Only 
one gave any excitement, by an expedition under the boat, and 
a run on the other side thereof, but the ghillie spun the boat round 
skilfully, and luckily the line did not catch in a splinter of wood 
on the bottom. Certainly the fish were a goodly sight, washed 
and laid out on the grass where we had luncheon ; but I do not 
feel inclined to dwell on the subject of loch fishing from a boat 
for sea-trout, though I have since somewhat modified my opinions 
upon the amount of skill required. 

After that experience other sea-trout days stand out in my 
fishing memories, of rivers, both on the west and on the east coasts 
of Scotland. In the west, especially a day on the Lyon, on the 
late Lord Strathcona’s water, in wonderful scenery and surroundings, 
where they took a ‘ teal and black ’ (with silver twist) fly well, just 
where the salt water met the fresh. In the east a memory of one 
of the most delightful day’s fishing I ever had. A tramp for many 
miles by road and heather-path to the upper pools of a little river 
on the coast of Caithness. The delightful feeling of independence 
which goes with sea-trout fishing, and of reliance upon one’s own 
resources and such skill as one may possess. That was a great 
day. There had been a heavy spate, which had run down, leaving 
the river in perfect order, and plenty of sea-trout were running 
up. They only came for about an hour in the day, but during that 
hour they came well, and it was a heavy basket that helped me 
to cover without undue fatigue a six-mile tramp homeward by 
short cuts across the heather. The smell of peat-smoke, from the 
crofts passed on the way home, always brings back the memory 
of that day to me; so it does of a holiday spent in sea-trout 
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fishing in the Shetland Islands, at which subject, after these many 
digressions, we at last arrive. 

That summer had been one of great heat, and of hard strenuous 
work with but short intervals for rest and none for recreation. 
Packing up, even for a holiday, seemed an effort, and a third-class 
railway journey in a crowded carriage with several changes was 
if possible to be avoided. That was easily done, by going by sea 
from the Thames to Aberdeen, a most restful proceeding in calm 
weather, and there changing into the smaller vessel bound for the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, then rarely heard of by the public, but 
now familiar, at least on the map, to all students of the long watch 
kept over us by the Navy in the Great War. My companion on 
that holiday was none less than the first Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Fleet in that war, who at that time had never had an 
opportunity of adding fly-fishing to his other strenuous recreations. 
I had been attracted to the Shetland Islands by an hotel advertise- 
ment holding out hopes of an average of thirty pounds weight of 
sea-trout in a day, taken on the fly, in lochs within range of the 
hotel. Lest I should cause a rapid emigration of anglers to the 
same resort, I had better mention at once that the total weight 
taken by the most fortunate fisher at that hotel in five weeks in 
that season was about fifty pounds, and I am firmly convinced 
that a large proportion were not caught with fly but by trailing 
a spinning-bait in the salt-water lochs or ‘ voes’ in rough weather. 
These voes are arms of the sea stretching far inland all round the 
Shetlands, so that the coast-line itself seems to be about a hundred 
times the length of the circumference of each island, measured 
across the mouths of these voes. 

We arrived at Lerwick at about 11 p.m. We did not quite have 
the experience of a view of the midnight sun, but I remember 
sitting at my bedroom window at the hotel overlooking the harbour 
after 11.30 p.m. reading a letter in broad daylight. Next day we 
drove about twenty miles by post-cart to our destination, supped, 
and were told our place on the roster with the other rods for the 
following day’s fishing. There were eight men in the little company, 
and one lady, who possessed the attribute, priceless in so remote 
a spot, of great skill and experience in the tying of flies, of which 
such patterns as teal and red, teal and magenta, grouse and orange, 
and Zulu were in the greatest request. The next formality was 
the engagement of a ghillie, an essential luxury, if not for any other 
reason than because without one it would be impossible to find 
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our way to the different beats, or to fish them if we did, as it was 
all boat fishing, either in the deep voes or in fresh-water lochs, of 
which the sides were unsuitable for wading. And now for the 
great experience of that holiday. 

We started, soon after breakfast, for a tramp across heather 
to one of the nearest of the voes. They seem more like inland 
lochs than arms of the sea, winding, as they do, for many miles 
inland between heather-clad hills. The sea-trout in them take, if 
they take at all, fairly close to where small streams come down to 
the sea from the fresh-water lochs. These little streams, meandering 
through the peat-beds, can hardly be described by the name of 
burns ; they are better described as ditches. The voes were generally 
ruffled by a breeze, and we fished the shallower of them as one 
fishes a loch, pulling up to windward and drifting broadside on if 
there were two rods in the boat, or stern foremost, so as to be able 
to hold the boat against the wind, if there was only one rod. We 
could thus dwell on the best places and miss none of the water by 
drifting while putting on a new fly or cast. It is essential, when 
fly-fishing in salt water, to use eyed flies. A little spot of brown 
rust soon forms just where the gut touches the hook, and very soon 
the fly drops off if exposed to the least strain; with eyed hooks 
you can get over the resultant danger of a break by retying the 
fly to the gut, cutting half an inch thereof every time you do it, 
which should be at least every quarter of an hour. 

This was a different sort of day, a bright one, with no wind, 
and perfectly calm clear sea-water, so clear that you could see 
every little pebble and shell on the bottom in three fathoms of 
water. The whole of that voe is of about that depth, rather deeper 
in parts, excepting round the rocks with waving beds of umber- 
brown seaweed attached thereto. It was so calm and still that 
the smallest rattle of oars in rowlocks seemed to vibrate all over 
the glassy surface of the bay. Our plan of campaign was to muffle 
the rowlocks and to paddle gently and aimlessly about, throwing 
a long fine line as lightly as possible, letting the flies sink well, and 
then drawing them, hand-lining in enough slack line to enable the 
rod to lift the remainder for the next cast, and then ‘ shooting’ 
the slack line from the hand when the cast gathered forward 
momentum—badly described, but the usual way of fishing for 
salmon when you want to put out an extra yard or two of line. 
We did nothing for several hours, possibly because the tide was 
wrong. Then we saw a boil on the surface, close to the rocks and 
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brown seaweed. The ghillie turned the boat round and backed 
me, kneeling, full of excitement, in the stern sheets, towards the 
spot. My rod was not a long one, only about 104 feet, a rather stiff 
green-heart. It threw a very long line, but, in my hands, it could 
never achieve a short one. The line was tapered, a thin one, but 
heavy for its thickness ; the gut-cast a very fine one, necessarily 
so, on such a bright day, in sparkling clear sea-water. The boat 
was handled skilfully. I always think that in boat fishing more 
depends upon the man with the oars than upon the man with the 
rod. Suffice it to say that the flies were presented to the vision 
of the fish without his having seen, or been frightened by the sound 
of, the boat. The next thing that I knew was that my reel was 
screeching, the handle spinning so quickly that it became invisible. 
It was not one of the modern reels with big drums and adjustable 
check that rejoice the fisherman of to-day. The spindle was thin, 
and the check, which worked with the same power when reeling 
in or letting out line, made a tremendous noise, almost like the 
rattles used by small boys to frighten birds off the crops—a very 
‘ noisy, and a very inspiriting sound. That first rush, tearing line 
off the reel, was terrific. It was comforting to know that there was 
plenty of ‘ backing’ on the reel, strongly spliced to the end of the 
silk casting line, and soon the backing began to show. The fish 
seemed to be making for the open sea at the mouth of the voe, 
several miles distant. Then came disaster. I held the rod-butt 
a little too close to my body. The handle of the reel, still spinning 
madly, just touched my waistcoat. It felt like only a little flick, 
but with a big sea-trout still in the momentum of his first rush, 
and a long and heavy line towed behind, keeping the fine gut as 
taut as a violin-string, it was enough. I reeled in sadly, put a 
fresh point and fly on the cast, and sat for some moments silent, 
in blank despair, not daring to glance towards the ghillie. So passed 
the morning. For some time we saw no sign of sea-trout and went 
back to the old method of chucking and chancing it by the former 
unsuccessful method, keeping up our keenness, but with little hope 
of another such chance. Well, it is always worth while to stick 
it in sport, as it is in everything else. Luck may change. On this 
occasion it did. The sea was still as calm as the proverbial mill- 
pond ; we had been watching the edges of the banks of brown sea- 
weed for more rises without result. Then I happened to look in 
another direction and saw distinctly another boil, not near the 
rocks, but well out in the little bay. It was difficult to fix the exact 
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spot on the face of the water ; we could get the direction of an object 
on shore to steer by, but the difficulty lay in deciding how far off 
the fish had risen, after all indications had disappeared from the 
surface. Then again, it was some way off, and there was a chance 
of the trout having moved if we did not row hard to the place, and 
a certainty of his being put to flight if we did row hard, thereby 
rattling the rowlocks and making a wave on the surface. I do 
not know, by the way, whether such a wave affects trout in the 
sea as it does in a pool in a river, but it was enough to think that 
it did. We effected a compromise, rowing as fast as we could, 
combined with all the gentleness attainable in handling the oars. 
When, as we thought, about fifty yards or so from the right spot, 
we turned the boat, and the ghillie backed it gently, as before, for 
me to cast from the stern. It was well that we turned when we 
did. By inconceivable good luck I got that sea-trout on the very 
first cast ; he took the dropper fly, deep down in the water, as I 
was reeling slowly in before gathering up the slack more rapidly 
with my hand in readiness for another cast. Then came a most 
glorious tussle to the accompaniment of a constantly screaming 
reel, A steady wind-in with fingers lightly touching the handle, 
very lightly, ready to let go instantly and so save a break when 
the check began to screech again with the next mad rush, and there 
were many such rushes, two of them ending in a leap out of the 
water. That is always a moment of moments, I read once that 
whether on such occasions you ought to lower the point of your 
rod to ease the strain or not depends upon whether the fish jumps 
head away from you, or head towards you. There was no rule 
about what to do if he jumped across the line of direction between 
rodand fish. AJl I knowis that I always lower the rod, instinctively, 
if a fish jumps, and I never remember having lost one thereby, so 
these were the tactics pursued with that Shetland trout. When 
the mad rushes were over there came a heavy strain on the fine 
gut, the fish playing very deep in water. Then came shorter rushes, 
the spray spouting in a sort of V on the surface where the line cut 
its way through the sea. Then a steady but severe strain, the rod 
bending to it. The ghillie backed me slowly to the fish just at the 
right pace to enable me to reel in the line, and soon we could see 
the great trout astern of us, swimming upright, and apparently 
not the least incommoded by the full power of the rod. I shall 
never forget the view of his broad greyish back or the feeling of 
helplessness, and of wonder whether I should ever get him into 
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the boat, or whether the usual spot of rust was rotting through the 
fine gut point. A quarter of an hour had passed away, seeming 
like a week. I will cut short the remainder of the tale, only adding 
that, in the end, the fish swam past the boat still upright, and 
apparently still full of fight; the ghillie hastily shipped his oar 
and scooped him out just as I shouted to prevent him from attempt- 
ing so mad a venture. He was a short fish, broad and very deep, 
and he weighed just over 44 lb. 

There were other days, successful and unsuccessful, in fresh- 
water lochs and in the sea-voes ; days of storm and wind, and days 
of sunshine, but that was the best of all; to describe the others 
would be but tame. On several days more sea-trout were caught but 
much more easily, once eight in half an hour; but that big one on 
the finest gut on a bright sunny day was by far my best experience 
of sea-trout in the Shetlands. Every scream of the reel, every 
throb of the butt, remains fixed in my memory. It happened in 
98, nearly twenty-three years ago. How time passes! The usual 
‘tag’ on that subject is old Horace’s— 


‘Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.’ 


That the times have changed for the fisherman is true. Trout are 
more fished for, and more wary, which is all to the good for the 
older generation of fly-fishers, providing for them, as it does, new 
difficulties and new interests. But have we changed much? I 
scarcely think it. Not, at all events, in the excitement and delight 
of a struggle with a Shetland sea-trout. Perhaps in one way— 
in the competitive spirit. I retain a memory of satisfaction that 
my 44-pounder on the occasion described was the only trout on 
the big dishes put out for the evening display in the hall of that 
hotel. All the other rods had had a blank day. 

To prove that such a competitive feeling has passed away I 
will describe the fly that I have found far better than all others, 
not only on that occasion, but always when fishing for sea-trout 
in salt or brackish water, and even up a river. No wings, a soft 
hackle, rather short, of a smoky grey, and a silver body, not of 
tinsel but of dull silver twist. And may it provide for others as 
good times as it has for the writer. 
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I am always conscious of a little ostentation when I show my 
sister’s friends round our Wiltshire village. 

Margery became, when she married Willie Van Berden fifteen 
years ago, far more American than the Americans. She revisits 
me only to speak of new agricultural implements or central heating, 
of intensive culture and modern impressionist Art. Her eyes 
obviously despise my old Aberdeens, my older tweeds, and my still 
older servants. She can’t quite despise our old Manor House, 
because it was her home as well, but she would like to put in electric 
radiators. With her friends, however, it is quite another story. 

‘This is perfect, quite perfect,’ said Mr. Morley Hewer on the 
first fine September morning of his visit. ‘ You can see this nice 
lazy sun mellowing everything without taking any trouble.’ 

Mr. Hewer had endeared himself to me during four grey misty 
days by tramping along the high-roads with me, and failing to 
notice the mud because he was thinking about the Romans. Now 
that the sun was drying our chalk soil as if by magic, and reflecting 
itself in the browns and golds of fallen chestnut leaves, I took him 
down the lanes and footpaths, and he discovered blackberries and 
Ancient Britons. We walked across the fields to East Cullburton 
between unhedged acres of golden stubble and purple ploughed 
land, and it was as we stood upon the Roman camp and looked 
across to the bare downs that he became enthusiastic again. 

‘Yes, this is perfect. I feel I’m quit of the tourist and the 
picture postcard at last. This is England.’ 

To reward him I led him home across the fields where Thorn 
Farm settled itself down to sleep five hundred years ago beside the 
tiny church where Alfred himself said Mass, so the legend ran, 
before he rode up the bare downs to meet the Danes in the Vale 
of the White Horse. It was just the time of day when the hum of 
the threshing machine is replaced by the murmur of bees in the 
darkening clover, and I began to doubt if I should ever drag Mr. 
Hewer home to tea. But at last I lured him past the long low house 
with its straight thatch and twisted chimneys, past the latticed 
windows opening on to lavender bushes and hollyhocks, and away 
from the cool open doors of vast barns whose beams and rafters, 
he declared, make up the history of England. In the Manor 
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garden, beneath the wall where the orange admirals haunt the 
shining ivy berries, I sank down to the comfort of my tea-table 
exhausted. But Mr. Hewer was not exhausted. From overhead 
a walnut fell with a gentle thud and rolled to our feet. Mr. Hewer 
jumped up like a boy, stood on the husk and dragged out the big 
crinkled nut inside it. 

‘That’s what we all want to do,’ he said, ‘and it’s just that 
which is so difficult.’ 

‘You mean—— ?’ 

‘ Well, imagine the difficulty of pilgrims and strangers in finding 
out the real interior meaning of all this countryside, Miss Sheldon. 
What are we to think of your England—of our England ? ’ 

My father looked up from his second cup of tea. He was a 
little cross because we had kept him waiting. 

‘You’ve plenty of information if you want it,’ he said. ‘The 
English novelist is never silent.’ 

‘ That’s just it, sir. He’s never silent but he invariably repeats 
himself. You have only two types of fiction about the country, 
and neither, I’m convinced, is quite true. A hundred years ago 
you had your Miss Mitford and Wordsworth and the romantics. 
They brought us from the other side at a run to see immaculate 
villagers in smocks dancing with rosy children and white lambs 
round Anglican maypoles. Browning was responsible for a new 
line of steamers to show us England in April: Tennyson kept them 
running all the year. Then Hardy arose who knew not Mitford. 
All at once we learnt that the countryside was a home of misery 
and crime. A school of younger poets and novels followed him, 
till now our eyes are saddened, as we gaze at immemorial elms, by 
thoughts of the countless murders committed beneath them, and 
every sleeping village harbours, in our imagination, a race of 
criminals engaged in ugly undying feuds. In one school they 
worship every foot of their ancestral land: in the other they loathe 
every inch of it. Now neither of them can be true, you know!’ 

‘Of course not,’ I agreed frivolously. ‘One wrote on fine 
days and the other on wet days. That’s all the difference between 
Heaven and Hell in the country ! ’ 

‘ Well, that may be so. Probably you're right, Miss Sheldon. 
But I contend that they’ve obscured our vision. I want to hear 
about people who are sometimes bad and sometimes good, and often 
a little ridiculous. Don’t they sometimes love their lands and 
sometimes hate them? Don’t they usually have silly little con- 
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flicting motives like the rest of us? I don’t believe in consistency 
in fustian.’ 

My father rose with a grunt. Generalisation and tannin are 
alike distasteful to him. But I liked Mr. Hewer and agreed with 
him. 

‘You're quite right,’ I said. ‘If it’s not too damp here I'll 
tell you the story of Thorn Farm. You asked to hear it and it will 
prove your point admirably.’ 

So I abandoned the tea-table and took up my knitting, and as 
the sun fell across the dahlias and snapdragons of the long border, 
and the smoke of wood fires rose from the little chimneys below 
the village, I took up Mr. Hewer’s parable and told him the story 
of Thorn Farm. 


‘We haven’t been here for very long, you know. It was only 
my great-great-grandfather who bought this property on his return 
from India. If he wasn’t a nabob I fear he was something of a 
Naboth, for as soon as he came here he began to covet Thorn Farm, 
or rather the fields which lie between us and Thorn.’ 

‘Pardon me!’ said Mr. Hewer with a slight gasp, ‘ but this 


carries us back over a hundred years.’ 

‘Yes, but the Thorns go back five hundred years or more. 
I believe one of them is mentioned in ‘‘ Domesday Book.” ’ 

‘He would be!’ 

*‘ But you see we move slowly in Wiltshire. For three genera- 
tions we only broke the tenth commandment, while the Thorns 
mortgaged their property more and more heavily. At last, in the 
worst farming years of the ‘nineties, old Mr. Thorn died, and my 
father decided to foreclose. He had still the mercantile taint in 
him, you see, and thought that he ought to have what he paid for.’ 

* And what Thorns were left ? ’ 

‘Old Mrs. Thorn and her son, who was about twenty then, 
I suppose. Don’t imagine that they were to be left penniless ! 
Another line of Thorns had a most prosperous farm in East Compton, 
only two miles away. Harry’s uncle had no children, two hundred 
acres, and two good houses, and was anxious to put his nephew and 
Mrs. Robert Thorn into one of them. It was vacant at the time, 
and to anyone like my father the arrangement seemed eminently 
suitable, but the whole village was aghast, and I was more so than 
any of them. That there should be no more Thorns at Thorn was 
like saying that there should be no more acorns on the oaks or 
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bluebells on the Downs. The Rector came to us with a sob in his 
throat, and Lady Wiltshire herself with tears in her eyes. But 
you can imagine that such manifestations had no effect upon my 
father. “If he can’t pay, he can’t stay,” he repeated again and 
again. I suppose you’d call that a very reasonable proposition ? ’ 

‘ You're picking up our idiom finely, Miss Sheldon ! ’ 

‘Well, I wasn’t very reasonable at the time, and the things I 
heard in the village very nearly broke my heart. I heard how old 
Mrs. Thorn had fainted at the news, and I saw her myself in church 
on Sunday wiping away the tears with the black-edged handkerchief 
in her wrinkled old hand. I did not dare to go near the Thorn fields, 
for I was certain to see young Thorn striding about with a black 
face, staring sullenly at the crops. It was a very fine summer and 
the talk was that the harvest might have saved the Thorns if my 
father had let him stay over Michaelmas. 

‘I was a coward in those days, and though I tried to raise my 
courage to protest to my father, it wouldn’t rise! I made up 
petition after petition and failed to deliver them, till there came 
a day when’ I was forced for the first time to pass near the farm. 
Then on the gate I saw a printed notice, and my curiosity overcame 
my misery and I went up to read it. There is, you know, a hedge 
of lavender between the gate and the house, and the scent still 
reminds me of the breathless August day when I stood there, 
crying like a child, as I read the paper. It was a notice of sale of 
Thorn Farm, and it wasn’t only carts and stock and implements 
that were to go, I found, but everything within the house as well— 
reliable sideboards and kitchen chairs, dressers, bedsteads and 
china, fire-irons, cases of stuffed birds, etc., etc. I looked up to 
the house and caught a glimpse through an open window of a big 
four-post bed hung with dimity, and Mrs. Thorn standing holding 
on to it, staring apparently into space. That was too much for 
me. I turned and ran home and burst into my father’s room.’ 

‘Mr. Sheldon had not altogether a comfortable half-hour after 
that, I presume ?’ 

‘ The weakness of a tyranny is that it relies too much on its own 
prestige to have any very adequate defence to support it. My 
father was so little accustomed to criticism that he could find no 
answer to my flood of appeals and reproaches. I dare say I was 
melodramatic, but melodrama is effective when scenes of any kind 
are infrequent. 

“** At least leave them the house!” I cried again and again, 
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and before the fury of my attack my father suddenly gave way. 
Probably his conscience had also been at work, and my impor- 
tunities gave him a not unwelcome excuse for climbing down. 

‘“ Well, they can rent the house from me and farm East Comp- 
ton if they like,” he declared suddenly. ‘ Anything for a quiet life. 
I'll let them have the house as reason€bly as they like, but not the 
land, you understand, not an inch of theland. That’s my last word 
on the subject. They shan’t have the land, but I don’t mind their 
renting the house.” 

‘I was not afraid of my father changing his mind: that is no 
infirmity of his. But I was not going to let Mrs. Thorn stand by 
that four-post bed one moment longer than I could help. I ran 
back, I remember, beneath the hot sun, and knocked repeatedly 
at the wide-open door of Thorn. 

**Who’s that? Come upstairs!” called Mrs. Thorn’s voice 
from above. ‘Come upstairs anyway! I can’t come down! 
I’m busy!” 

‘ An hour before I would not have ventured inside the door. Now 
I ran up the shallow, worn stairs joyfully. Through the open door 
at the top I could see Mrs. Thorn in a bedroom, and my eyes filled 
again. If you could have seen her then you’d have seen all the 
pathos of the old world of persecuted labour in her. She was 
kneeling stiffly in her black dress, her white cap bent over a big 
mahogany chest of drawers, her poor trembling hands busy sorting 
out its contents, and on the patchwork quilt of the bed were spread 
out little old baby clothes of cotton and coarse crochet lace. The 
room was darkened by the ivy outside, but very sweet and clean. 
It was a heart-breaking picture, and my heart was easily broken 
then. I had to stop to wipe my eyes and then I ran in. 

*“ Oh, don’t, don’t, Mrs. Thorn!” I sobbed. ‘“ You needn’t ! 
Put them all away! My father says—he sent me to say—you may 
keep the house! You can rent it from him! You can stay here 
after all!” 

‘Now up to this point you have a picture true to all the con- 
ventions of both schools of novelists. The earlier would have 
shown Mrs. Thorn and myself on each other’s necks, and, at a pinch, 
the far-off sound of wedding-bells for myself and Harry Thorn. 
The later would have shown Harry with a gun, a copse, a corpse, 
the assizes, and the gallows. Hither would have been more 
interesting than what happened. 

““ Are we to have the land, too ? ” asked Mrs. Thorn, not coldly 
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nor emotionally, but as if she were asking for a pound of sugar at 
the village shop. 

‘“No, I’m afraid not that—but this house where the Thorns 
have lived for so long. That’s better than nothing, isn’t it ? ” 

‘“ Tt ’ud be awkward farming Compton from Thorn. No, we 
wouldn’t want that.” sd 

‘There was a step below. Mrs. Thorn hastened to the stairs. 

‘“ Harry!” she called, and disappeared. I could hear their 
voices below, and one remark came up to me quite clearly. 

‘“Not the house without the land. Not on any account, 
mind, Harry.” 

‘Harry did mind. He gave me as unqualified a refusal as his 
mother, and I was left to go home and provide my father with yet 
another text for a sermon on the ingratitude of the Wiltshire 
temperament. You may be sure he availed himself of it. 

“It is of no use to pretend that the next few months were very 
pleasant. I heard all the local gossip from my old nurse, and it 
was more than depressing. To make things worse, my father 
bought up all the effects of Thorn Farm. I am sure he did it from 
a mixture of shame and good nature, for the passion for antiques 
had not reached us, and he gave better prices for the good old furni- 
ture than the local dealers would. Nor was it for our use then. 
We let it with Thorn Farm to the next tenant, and it is only recently 
that I have had some of the best things brought up here. 

‘Well, you can imagine the sort of thing people said. My 
father was represented as a monster of iniquity who had left the 
Thorns no stock or stick of their own. The day they turned out 
of the farm everyone left their work to stand outside Thorn and 
sympathise. 

‘“ Mrs. Thorn, they couldn’t get her away at the last,” Mrs. 
Squire, the grocer’s wife, told me. “They found her clinging to 
that old bedstead, saying she couldn’t go. Harry’s face was as 
white as this wall, they say, Miss, and he just walked out without 
one look back. Mrs. Thorn says she'll never set foot in the church 
again. She couldn’t bear to set her eyes on the memorials in the 
chancel. She just sat down in Compton kitchen, they say, and 
says ‘ Let me die, Harry, let me die any time.’ As for Mr. Harry 
he just says ‘Never name Mr. Sheldon to me again, nor Thorn, 
mother, not if you love me, never again.’” So you see we were 
not devoid of the Hardy touch in gossip at any rate.’ 

It was growing colder, and I took Mr. Hewer indoors. The 
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wood fire in the hall lit up the comfortable chairs, and the old 
clock from Thorn in its corner, with its twin faces of sun and moon. 
Mr. Hewer looked at it and shook his head. 

‘I must confess your father seems to me to have been something 
of a bandit, Miss Sheldon.’ 

‘So he did to me, and so of course he did to the Thorns. But 
now let me make my story still more conventional by telling you 
of his punishment. From the moment we took possession of Thorn 
everything connected with it began to go wrong. Of course it was, 
in any case, the beginning of those years when English agriculture 
asa whole passed under the cloud which was only lifted by the Great 
War. I don’t think my father ever farmed his own land very suc- 
cessfully, but naturally his failures at Thorn attracted far more 
attention. And further, the house itself was nothing but an annoy- 
ance. Tenant after tenant arrived, only to leave at the earliest 
possible dates. Stories ran through the village about noises where 
no noises ought to have been, lights where no lights should be seen, 
steps where no foot could account for them. Servants would not 
stay and farmers would not stay. At the frequent periods when 
it stood empty it was difficult even to find anyone to go to air it. 
I went once or twice myself and could not blame the village people. 
The quiet empty rooms and echoing little passages had about them 
that air of mystery and expectancy in which ghosts are born. 
I used to wander about, scarcely daring to raise the latches of the 
doors or open the lattice windows for fear of something wanting 
either to come in or go out; and in the garden weeds grew round 
the old cabbage roses, and convolvulus twined itself among the ~ 
lavender and rosemary bushes and strangled them; the rooks - 
deserted the elms and even the robins seemed to shun the barns 
in September. Thorn was haunted to me, if only by my own 
conscience. 

‘And meanwhile the Thorns themselves prospered at East 
Compton, to my secret relief. The Great Western Railway threw 
a branch line across their fields to Stevenbury and paid excellent 
compensation. Harry Thorn married a young woman with a snug 
little income of her own, and his uncle, after a third venture into 
matrimony, still remained childless. Whatever my father had 
taken from them, he-had not robbed them of their luck. 

‘So now I come to the slender, and I fear ineffective, crisis of 
my story. Time passed away and our money with it. My father 
lost on his farm and he lost always-in speculation. In 1913 he 
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transferred most of his available stock into German railways, and 
so the Great War brought us no small personal as well as national 
anxiety. I knew that things were going badly, but how badly 
I had no idea, till one day, when my father summoned me into 
his study with all the solemnity of the British paterfamilias. I sat 
down with shaking knees, for I was sure I was to hear that we 
were to leave the Manor, and that would have meant the end of 
the world to us both. 

‘Well, Mary,” he began, “there’s no help for it any 
longer.” 

‘“ How bad is it ?” I asked helplessly. 

““ Tt’s no use—there’s no help for it. I must sell Thorn.” 

*“ Sell Thorn | ” I echoed stupidly, only conscious of an immense 
relief. 

‘“ Yes, it’s a dead loss to me as it is. But—but it’s the very 
devil.” 

‘I sat very silent. Itisthe best method to extract confidences. 

‘“That young beggar Thorn,” he growled. “It'll give him 
the laugh over me.” 

** Will you sell it privately ? ” I ventured. 

** Oh, of course I'll have to give him the first chance. It’s only 
decent.” 

‘** Perhaps he can’t take it ?” I suggested timidly. 

‘“ Not take it, when it’s what he’s been working for all the 
time, with that railway compensation and that rich wife of his ? 
Of course he’ll take it! Well, well, our servants have become our 
masters and I’m glad I shan’t live to see it much longer. Not take 
it? Why, of course he’ll jump at it! ” 

‘Personally it was so great a relief to me that the Manor was safe 
that I found it hard to look sympathetic. And then I had never 
forgotten that glimpse of Mrs. Thorn and the baby clothes. 

*“ You'd better go up and sound them about it, Mary.” 

‘“T wasn’t so very successful before,” I ventured. 

““ No, but this is land and all, the whole lock, stock, and barrel. 
They can buy back their furniture if they want it as well. Get up 
to Compton as soon as you can and get it over.” 

‘ My father’s hands were trembling, and as I looked at them— 
they are very well shaped and kept, you know—I had a vision of 
old Mrs. Thorn’s rheumatic joints and I could not grumble at the 
errand. Still it wasn’t a very easy one! 

‘I am sure my little story has shown you what a coward I am. 
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I took the longest turning to Compton, I nearly turned back as I 
walked up the trim little path, I could hardly make up my mind to 
ring the bell. I could hear a piano inside. Someone was playing 
a tune from a musical comedy, but it stopped abruptly as the bell 
sounded. There were obvious manceuvres in the background, and 
a breathless little maid came after a long interval to the door. 

‘“ Mrs. Thorn’s at home, ma’am,” she volunteered hurriedly, 
and ushered me into the parlour. 

‘I don’t think I should say parlour, but drawing-room. My 
eyes had a confused vision of red and yellow wall-paper covered 
with enlarged photographs, and a yellow satin and walnut suite of 
the kind one associates with seaside lodgings. They cleared, to 
see young Mrs. Harry looking wonderfully natural at the piano and 
Harry and Mrs. Robert sitting in supreme discomfort on the edge 
of an upright, lace-cushioned sofa. No, it was no parlour where 
the family sat at ease, but a drawing-room where young Mrs. Harry 
drew them up at attention when a visitor was descried at the front 
door. I had expected to feel embarrassed, but I had instead a 
wild desire to laugh as Mrs. Harry rose and extended a ringed 
hand to me. 

‘“ How do you do, Miss Sheldon? This is a pleasure! Why, 
you're quite a stranger here! Tea, Perkins! ” 

‘There is nothing, I think, more vulgar than to laugh at the 
social upheaval of the last few years which has changed every 
woman into a lady. However mistaken these new ladies may be 
in the interpretation of their parts, their existence will probably 
be the last bulwark of our civilisation. Those who imitate are not 
those who destroy, and it is better to have a farmer’s wife parodying 
one’s manners than a tricoteuse watching one’s last curtsey at the 
guillotine. But that “Tea, Perkins!” had something so fine about 
it that I was reduced to platitudes till the embarrassed little school- 
girl had balanced an infinite variety of cups and plates on a bamboo 
table. Then I rushed into my errand. 

*“T came to-day, Mr. Thorn, to tell you from my father that 
he is going to sell Thorn. He wanted you to know about it first 
as he is sure you will wish to be the purchaser. Will you go to see 
him about it ?” . 

‘There was a long pause, during which I averted my gaze from 
the mother and son we had so mortally injured, who had been 
exiled from the home of centuries and were now to enjoy their own 
again. When I looked up it was, however, to see a curious thing. 
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Harry’s wife and mother kept their eyes fixed unwaveringly on the 
young farmer’s face, and Harry seemed to be trying to deliver 
himself of some premeditated and well-rehearsed speech to their 
satisfaction. 

‘“ Tell your father,” he said at length curtly, “I’ve no use for 
his leavings.” 

‘ The reply was so unexpected and so final that I rose at once. 

_ *“ You understand that my father does not only offer you the 
house? He means the land as well. However, if you feel like 
that about it, there’s no more to be said. Thorn will go into the 
market.” 

‘ Harry rose to his feet as well. 

‘ “ You say it’s the land, too ?” he asked in a different voice. 
“T could have the land back ? ” 

* “ Of cburse,” I replied stiffly, and then I intercepted a glance 
between the two Mrs. Thorns and Harry. Harry squared his 
shoulders. 

‘“T’ll come to see Mr. Sheldon,” he volunteered, “ but I’ve 
no use for anyone’s leavings.” 

‘ Young Mrs. Thorn saw me to thedoor. She did not lessen my 
sense of bewilderment. 

* “ Good afternoon, Miss Sheldon. You mustn’t mind our homely 
ways! Harry doesn’t mean to be rude, specially not to neighbours 
like yourself! Good-bye again, and mind you drop in on us when 
you're this way!” 

‘It was the greatest relief that I found my father was out when 
I got home, and that I would not need my bowdlerised version of 
the interview till dinner. As a matter of fact it became clear over 
the soup that it would not be needed at all. 

* “ Women can’t take a message,” growled my father, as I was 
_ meditating an opening. 

¢ce No , 

‘** No, they can’t. Here’s Harry Thorn been keeping me since 
seven o'clock with a long rigmarole about wanting the land and 
not the house. Surely you could have made it plain I won’t let 
the one without the other ?”’. 

‘“ Then they do want the land back ? ” I gasped. 

‘* Yes, apparently they do, and not the house all the fuss was 
about. Really, these Wiltshire people |—— ” 

‘* Why don’t they want the house?” I interrupted quickly. 

‘“ How should [know ? Here they’ve been chewing a grievance 
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for fifteen years, and now it can be set right they don’t want it 
done: for fifteen years you and everyone else have treated me as a 
criminal over that place, and now the Thorns themselves don’t 
want it!” 3 

‘“ Did he give any explanation ? ” 

‘“ Any explanation? I didn’t ask him. Really, these Wilt- 
shire—— ” 

‘ This time I could not stem the tide. 

‘ But as you can imagine all my curiosity was aroused. Some- 
where about this was a mystery which defied all my theories. 
Were the ghosts to blame? I couldn’t believe it, for the Thorns 
were neither high nor low enough in the social scale to believe in 
them. Were they really too proud ? But they were not too proud 
to take back the land. Had young Mrs. Thorn some objection ? 
Or were there deeper and more fundamental forces at work beneath 
than I had ever dreamed? I longed passionately to know the 
truth, but I could not see how to contrive it. Direct questions 
could have no result, and village gossip never reached me freely. 
And yet, such was my weakness, I was determined to know. 

‘It suits the humdrum nature of my story that the only climax 
it ever had for me came at the Harvest decorations. 

‘Our village takes its Harvest Thanksgiving very seriously, and 
every bit of the church that can be decorated, and some that had 
much better not, have been assigned to different families from time 
immemorial. I was wondering, for the thirtieth time at least, how 
to dispose of yellow chrysanthemums in topsy-turvy glass jars and 
branches of grapes on bits of string upon the rood screen, when a 
thrill of excitement ran through the church. Mrs. Squire and 
Mrs. Shard, at the lectern on the other side of the screen, dropped 
a vegetable marrow with a thud, which made me look up to find 
everyone staring at the west door. 

‘“ Look, Mrs. Shard, just look!” whispered Mrs. Squire. 

‘I followed their gaze and was no less astounded. Lit up by 
vivid orange and green reflections from the old window above them, 
Mrs. Robert Thorn and Mrs. Harry Thorn entered the church. It 
was fifteen years since any Thorn had crossed that door, and now 
that they appeared, carrying a sheaf of dahlias and a bag of apples, 
a thrill of emotion rose to greet them. The Rector’s wife hastened 
impressively to make them free of the old Thorn district of the west 
window, and Mrs. Shard and Mrs. Squire hastened to them with 
offers of the most priceless and bitterly disputed adjuncts of the 
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ceremony—scissors, wire, and string. Need I say more to prove 
the general excitement and cordiality ? 

‘“ Fancy them back again ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Squire in the loud 
_ reverent whisper suited to the occasion when she returned to the 
lectern. 

‘“ Why, it’s fifteen years, isn’t it ? ” said Mrs. Shard. 

‘ She was the baker’s wife and a newcomer of some mere twenty 
years standing. 

‘Yes, the very first. I’ll trouble you for a sunflower, Mrs. 
Shard.” 

‘“ That’s most artistic! They say round us that they’re going 
to buy back Thorn after all!” 

***So they say!” Mrs. Squire sounded very mysterious. 
“ But I happen to know they say wrong.” 

‘I must vindicate my character by telling you that at this point 
I coughed, a good, loud, conscientious cough. If I overheard 
the conversation after this I hold myself clear from any accusation 
of eavesdropping. 

‘ “Well, I was told it was in the market.” 

*“ So it is, but the Thorns won’t buy it. Now about those 
hollyhocks, Mrs. Shard ? ” 

‘“T like the pink with the yellow myself. But why won’t they 
buy it, then ? ” 

‘ Mrs. Squire was not going to give herself away all at once. 

‘ “ Some say it’s because they’re too proud. There’s not much 
in that, though.” 

‘“ Dear me, no! Mrs. Jones told me it was the ghosts.” 

*“ Ghosts! Ghosts indeed! Why, there’s nothing the matter 
with Thorn but a few bats and rats, and Mrs. Robert knows that 
as well as anyone.” 

‘ “* Mrs. Elrick, she says it’s because young Thorn doesn’t want 
to attract attention for fear of being called up.” 

‘ “ He’ll never be called up,” said Mrs. Squire, ‘“‘ he’s too many 
good friends ! ” 

** Ts it young Mrs. Thorn, then ? ” 

* Well, Mrs. Harry has her say, of course, but it’s not only her. 
Mrs. Thorn never meant to stay there!” 

‘* But why ever not, Mrs. Squire ? ” 

‘* Well, you see, it was all along of—should we put your apples 
along the window, Mrs. Shard? There’s a terrible lot to be used 
up somehow.” 
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‘I could hardly bear the pause while stout Mrs. Squire 
adventured herself on a choir stall to try the effect of the apples 
on the window ledge. But fortunately Mrs. Shard was as anxious 
for information as I was. 

‘“ You were saying Mrs. Thorn wouldn’t go back because 
= 

** Why, because of that kitchen fire to be sure! You know 
they’d only an open grate in the old house, and the trouble and 
worry it was to her, she says to me, no one could tell without 
they’d tried it.” 

‘I was so much astonished that I dropped a jar at my feet. 
Fortunately its fall was broken on some nasturtiums, and passed 
unnoticed. 

‘“ But why didn’t they put in a range ? ” 

‘“ Why, she’d worried old Mr. Thorn about it till he declared 
he’d never have anything altered in the kitchen, and made Harry 
promise it on his death-bed, too. I know that for a fact, for Mrs. 
Thorn’s spoken of it to me many a time with tears in her eyes. 
She thought if the Squire bought Thorn he’d put in a range for the 
new tenants, and that nearly broke her heart to think others would 
have the convenience she’d always wanted. Every time she came 
to tea with me she’d ask about it, and I could always tell her not. 
That’s why everyone who’s been there has left in such quick time, 
I suppose.” 

‘“ But why shouldn’t: young Mrs. Thorn put one in now ?” 

‘“ Not she. She knows when she’s well off. Why, just look 
what a much better house Compton is, and she knows if they 
went to Thorn her Polly, that she calls Perkins, would give notice, 
and she’s so set on her now she’s trained her.” 

‘A vision of round-eyed Polly Perkins in her short frock and 
stumpy shoes rose before me. Our servants might have become 
our masters indeed, but they had in their turn met their match. 
We might be ruled by the Thorns and our tenants, but they were as 
wax in the hands of Perkins. So the ancestral Thorn was in the 
market because of Polly and a kitchen range! There was some- 
thing so sublime about the consideration that it was painful to 
think my father would never see the humour of it. 

‘“ They say Harry Thorn wants the land back without the 
house. I suppose the Squire’ll let him have it, for everyone says 
he’s ruined. The servants at the Manor say he talks of nothing 
else at every meal——” 
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‘ It was, I felt, time to make myself obvious, but as I rose stiffly 
from my knees, Mrs. Squire returned to the Thorns. 

‘ “ After all, it’s natural he should want it. It’s been theirs for 
more years than they can count.” 

‘* And all the furniture, too. Why did they part with that ?” 

‘ “ Mrs. Thorn loved that, you know,” said Mrs. Squire. ‘‘ She 
told me she couldn’t somehow think of it allin a new place. Besides 
old Mr. Thorn at Compton had furnished East Compton already, 
you see, so where was the good of it to them ? ” 

** None, of course,” agreed Mrs. Shard. “Still when all’s 
said and done you’d think she’d want the old home again, range or 
no range.” 

‘“ But,” said Mrs. Squire with finality, “ what on earth’s the 
good of living in a house you can’t cook with pleasure in ? ” 

‘I was so deeply impressed by this new version of the Thorn 
drama that I was doubtless very absent that evening. But my 
father was still more so, and at bedtime I discovered the reason. 
He had seen Harry Thorn again and agreed to sell him the Thorn 
acres! I need hardly say that his feelings on the subject were not 
such as to encourage me to discuss the Thorn psychology with him. 
So that is the end of the Thorn story. What do you make of it ? 
Doesn’t it prove your point ?’ 

Mr. Hewer shook his head slowly. 

‘ Well, certainly it wouldn’t be noble enough for Miss Mitford, 
or sordid enough for the Masefield or Russian school. That’s quite 
true, but-——’ 

‘That’s what I mean. It’s about betwixt and between people 
with ordinary criss-cross motives. You love your forefathers’ 
house but hate its kitchen fire: you cherish a grievance which is 
really a release : you hate your oppressor for fifteen years and make 
it up in an afternoon. There’s your inconsistency in fustian, and 
you can see there’s no mystery about your sarees 1? 


But Mr. Hewer still disagreed. 
‘Yes, there’s something in what you say. Your walnut is 


_really just an ordinary walnut, but still—I must say I don’t think 


you've quite explained how it ever got into its husk. There’s 
something very tightly embedded about all these apparent griev- 
ances and secondary motives. I can’t say I quite understand them. 
I guess your new England is a lot newer than ours, as well as a lot 


older.’ 
‘Perhaps it takes five hundred years or so to understend it,’ 


I agreed. 
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It was time to dress for dinner and we got up and walked to the 
wide hall porch. Above us the pale demure moon hung in a sky 
of dying gold and unfathomable blue. With the faint rustle of 
fallen leaves came a scent of violets and in the distance a bonfire 
was burning. Down in the village beyond the elms we could see 
one or two lights appearing, and a belated robin was still chirping 
good night on the lawn. The evening was heavy with the peace of 
a thousand years. 

‘ There’s one question I’d like to ask you, Miss Sheldon,’ said 
Mr. Hewer, ‘if you'll forgive me. I presume there’s no truth in 
this story of your father being ruined ? ’ 

I laughed. 

‘Oh no, Mr. Hewer, thank you. No, there’s no ruin except the 
very comparative ruin caused by the super-tax! But my father 
talks of that so much before the servants that I can detect sympathy 
and curiosity everywhere in the village. All farming pays now, 
even my father’s.’ 

It was at this moment that we were interrupted. The door of 
the business room opened suddenly and violently, and we retreated 
from the porch to let my father show some visitor to the door. By 
the twilight without I could see that it was Harry Thorn. It 
needed no sort of light to show that my father was very angry. 

‘Mary, Mary, is that you? What do you suppose that young 
lout has been here for? The impertinence of it! Whoever’s been 
telling him we must leave the Manor? He says it’s common talk 
we're ruined ! Who the—why the—— ?’ 

‘My dear father, what do you mean? Has Harry Thorn been 
here to discuss your finances? What hasit todo withhim? How 
did he come to raise such a question ? ’ 

My indignation was well simulated and my sympathy real. 
They calmed my father into coherence. 

‘Harry Thorn has been here, Mary, to say this: that as he 
hears we are obliged to leave the Manor—to leave the Manor !|— 
he wanted to know ifi——’ 

‘If?’ I echoed. 

My father controlled his anger again. 

“If I, Mary, would care’—he rapped out each syllable dis- 
tinctly in his wrath—‘ would care to rent Thorn Farm from Harry 
Thorn ! ’ 

I am sure Mr. Hewer was as glad as I was that at this moment 


the dressing gong sounded through the hall. 
WinirreD F. PEcx. 
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DON JUAN IN LITERATURE AND MUSIC. 
BY SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BART. 


THERE can be no doubt that Byron was happily inspired when, 
casting about for a ‘hero’ for his new poem, in the year 1818, he 
fixed his choice upon Don Juan. For though we may shake our 
heads over the escapades of that irreclaimable amorist and 
voluptuary who sticks at nothing, we are none the less eager to 
read of them, as the poets have realised. For, from the sixteenth 
century onward, Juan has probably undergone more reincarna- 
tions at their hands than any other character of equal historic 
insignificance. Téllez and Zorrilla in Spain, Moliére, Thomas 
Corneille, Musset, and Daudet in France, Shadwell and Byron in 
England, have each in turn had their will of him, nor is the world 
yet weary! And yet, perhaps, the artist who has done most to 
glorify the Don, by investing him with unfading charm and im- 
perishable romance, is no poet but a musician. Whilst aiming 
to avoid the contrasted pitfalls of exhaustiveness and superficiality, 
I propose to indulge myself by tracing Juan’s progress through the 
centuries and briefly noting the distinctive differentiations of his 
successive avatars. 

Derived from a shadowy historical original, the character of 
Don Juan made its first appearance in drama in the old Spanish 
Morality Play of ‘ El Atefsta Fulminato,’ designed for performance 
in churches, where it should serve the purpose of reinforcing 
religious teaching by striking terror to the hearts of evildoers. 
That the connexion between Church and Stage in Spain was a close 
one is illustrated by the fact that the Heavenly Twins of Spanish 
drama, Lope and Calderon, were both of them ecclesiastics. And 
an ecclesiastic also was he who, first recognising the dramatic 
possibilities of the story of Don Juan Tenorio, adapted that story 
to the secular stage in his play of ‘ El] Burlador de Sevilla,’ ‘ The 
Trickster of Seville,,—conceding, however, thus much to his condi- 
tion as a friar, that his plays were brought out under the pen-name 
of Tirso de Molina. Born about 1570, and living on until about 
1648, he was a younger contemporary of Lope de Vega, and one 
whose works afford the most abundant evidence that an experi- 
mental knowledge of the world had been no more withheld from him 
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than from the Scottish friar, William Dunbar, a century earlier, 
or from any typical Parisian abbé of two centuries later. Though 
lacking the finished art of the best dramatists of the Golden Century, 
Tirso has quite enough of the playwright’s aptitude to turn his 
materials to effective account. Placing the scene at Naples, he 
begins by showing how Don Juan Tenorio, the hope of a noble and 
powerful Spanish house, deceives the Duchess Isabel by passing 
himself off in the darkness for Don Octavio, her accepted lover. 
The situation is, in fact, a parallel to that familiarised to English 
readers by the ballad of ‘Glasgerion’ in Percy’s ‘Reliques.’ Having 
evaded pursuit by leaping from the Duchess’s balcony, Juan pro- 
ceeds to set sail for Spain, whence he had fled to escape the con- 
sequence of previous misdeeds, and is shipwrecked off Tarragona. 
Borne ashore by Catalinon—the first of a succession of more or 
less comic and more or less unwilling attendants upon successive 
Juans—he meets Tisbea, a beautiful fisher-girl, who, notwithstand- 
ing that she is betrothed to her neighbour, Anfrisio, openly and 
rashly boasts of her insensibility to love. Here, with slight 
differences, we have a sort of general anticipation of one of Byron’s 
finest passages, though there is no evidence that he drew the 
suggestion of his Haidee from Tirso’s heroine. As if in punish- 
ment of her recent boast, Tisbea at once becomes enamoured 
of the handsome and hapless stranger, who, on his part, consis- 
tent in falsity, overcomes her scruples by a promise of marriage 
and forthwith abandons her. Meantime Juan’s sovereign, King 
Alonzo XI of Castille, has announced his intention of providing 
him with a wife in the person of the only daughter of Gonzalo de 
Ulloa, Comendador of Calatrava, the trusted Minister of the Crown. 
The scene is now Seville, where, in an interview with the King, 
young Tenorio’s father confesses his son’s treachery with regard 
to the Duchess ; which confession leads Alonzo to adapt his matri- 
monial schemes to the changed situation by decreeing that Don 
Octavio shall wed Ana de Ulloa, whilst Juan makes an honest 
woman of Isabel. To Octavio his sovereign’s will is law, and there 
seems now to be fair prospect of a settlement. But in the course 
of a racy discussion of the affairs of various ladies of Seville, Juan 
has made the discovery that Ana has an admirer in the person of 
the youthful Marqués de la Mota. Now Juan is one who cannot 
be content to love and let love, so, having intercepted a letter 
addressed by Ana to her lover, he contrives to impose himself upon 
the writer very much as he had already imposed himself upon the 
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Duchess, excepting that, being detected in his present deceit, he 
slays Ana’s father in the fight which follows, and allows suspicion 
of the crime to fall upon the Marquess. This done, he betakes 
himself to another part of the country, and mingling in the wedding 
festivities of Patricio and Aminta (the prototypes of Mazetto and 
Zerlina in the opera) adds Aminta to his conquests. 

By this time he has effected the ruin of four blameless maidens, 
foully slain an old man, and falsely brought the death-sentence 
upon the head of a young one, besides causing infinite sorrow among 
the friends of his victims. The tale of his iniquities is, however, 
nearly complete, and the day of retribution is at hand. But Juan 
is still undaunted and impenitent. Catalinon now reports that the 
injured parties are concerting measures of vengeance, and together 
master and servant seek sanctuary in a church in Seville. It 
happens to be the very one in which the murdered Comendador 
lies buried. The catastrophe which follows is of course familiar 
to all opera-goers, though there are unimportant differences in its 
development. Destitute alike of respect for the dead and of 
remorse for his own crime, Juan bids the Comendador’s statue to sup 
with him, and after accepting a return invitation, is grasped by the 
statue’s unrelenting hand and dragged downward into the tomb. 

Such is a bare outline of Tirso’s ‘ Burlador de Sevilla.” Though 
imperfect in the state in which it has come down to us, the play 
is rich in the incidents and entanglements which were dear to a 
Spanish audience of the period. It also contains some good poetry, 
not always of a strictly dramatic character*; but its psychology is 
poor. By the help of a gallant shape and sumptuous dress, Juan 
might make a brave show on the stage; and to the last his courage 
is indomitable. That, however, is all that can be said in his favour. 
For the rest, he is a mere selfish voluptuary, destitute of the slightest 
touch of that passion or sentiment which might seduce us into 
sympathy with his weakness, or make that weakness interesting 
or attractive. His character indeed is summed up in the quatrain : 


‘el mayor 
Gusto que en mi puede haber 
Es burlar una mujer 
Y dejarla sin honor.’ ? 


1 For example, Gonzalo’s detailed description of the port of Lisbon, Act i, 


Scene 14. 
? «It is in deceiving and abasing a woman that my chief pleasure lies.’ 
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And for the purpose of enforcing a moral, no doubt this type of 
libertine is well chosen. 

Don Juan’s next memorable, incarnation is in Moliére’s prose 
play of ‘Le Festin de Pierre,’ produced early in the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Though obviously. based on Tirso’s play, 
this tragi-comedy exhibits certain interesting features of its own, 
of which the most remarkable is she transformation of the hero 
into a typical Frenchman of the reign of the Grand Monarque. For 
this scourge of women (castigo de las mujeres) is here made to con- 
ceal his sinister and formidable nature under a dazzling surface of 
wit, gallantry, and gaiety. He is before all things esprit fort, or 
positivist, and that his heart remains unchanged is proved by 
the vaunt, I ne sera pas dit, quoiqu’al arrive, que je sois capable de 
repentir (Act v, Scene 5). Meantime, to keep pace with the 
heightened brilliancy of the master, the servant, Catalinon, is trans- 
formed into the much racier Sganarelle. Moliére was, of course, a 
much greater writer than Tirso, and yet the inner significance of his 
present theme seems to have escaped him. For the ‘ Festin de Pierre’ 
is little more than a sustained exhibition of Juan’s combined re- 
sourcefulness and effrontery in dealing with a succession of delicate 
situations, arising out of his relations with his various lady-loves, 
his creditors, his father, and his wife. For by this time he is married, 
or at least half-married, to the Doiia Elvira of the opera. It will 
be noticed that Moliére relies less on the amorist and more on the 
scapegrace than did Tirso, whilst what is truly surprising, in view 
of the general character of the piece, is that Moliére retains the 
supernatura] catastrophe essentially unaltered. For effective as 
an animated statue might appear in a Mixacle Play, or even in 
an appeal to superstitious Spaniards of a later date, one can con- 
ceive of it only as a nursery bugbear in the view of such cultivated 
and sceptical Parisians as might relish the daring dialogue of the 
first four acts of this play. Yet, is it possible to doubt that a 
master so unerring as the author of ‘ Le Misanthrope’ knew exactly 
what he was about ? 

After Moliére, the next writer to handle the theme was Thomas, 
the younger and lesser brother of Pierre Corneille, who, shortly 
after Moliére’s death, turned ‘ Le Festin de Pierre’ into excellent 
Alexandrines, thus securing for it, in a country where the declama- 
tion of verse is valued for its own sake, a longer lease of stage-life 
than might otherwise have fallen to its share. 

Travelling from Spain by way of France, Don Juan now arrives 
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in England, to which country he is introduced by Thomas Shadwell, 
the butt of Dryden, and, in 1688, his successor in the Laureateship. 
Though Shadwell may not have deserved all the bitter things 
Dryden wrote of him,-he is certainly not.seen to advantage in ‘ The 
Libertine,’ a:play whieh, his own Prologue describes as the ‘ most 
irregular upon the stage,’ and which is said to have been written 
in haste, to supply a demand, at a time when plays were scarce. 
Assuredly it requires all the apology it can get, for whilst the 
author may be allowed such credit as belongs to the invention of 
a plot, he sins unpardonably in this—that, whereas the protagonists 
of Tirso, Moliére, and Corneille are at least superficially gentlemen, 
and maintain the due standard of outward decorum, Shadwell’s Don 
Juan can make no claim to that distinction, and this with the less 
excuse, in that the author himself sprang from what is conventionally 
known as a good family and specifically asserts his title to the ‘ birth 
and education without the fortune of a gentleman.’ Indeed, though 
aspiring now and then to philosophical discussion in the form of 
a denial of free-will, Shadwell’s hero is little more than a conven- 
tional monster of vice, with whom, for our sins, are associated two 
companions who are shadows of himself. As a mere vicious animal, 
then, he stands outside the sphere of human interest, which, at the 
lowest, demands for its sustenance something of psychology, some 
sense either of conflict or of intuitive adherence to a prevailing 
moral code. Of this, Shadwell gives us nothing, whilst, more 
inartistic still, his tendency to overshoot the mark provokes im- 
patience, or contempt, where it is intended to impress—as, for 
example, in the scene where Juan’s six wives make their appearance. 
A comedy such as his ‘Epsom Wells’ shows that he was not 
altogether without a certain skill in depicting contemporary types 
and manners, but the connexion of his ‘ Libertine ’ with literature 
is historic and no more. 

It is a relief to turn from such balderdash as this to ‘ Il Dissoluto 
Punito,’ composed by Mozart to a libretto of Da Ponte ; for it was 
under that title that the world-famed ‘ Don Giovanni ’ was produced 
at; Prague on October 29, 1787. Its first performance in London 
was not until thirty years later. Mozart has often been spoken 
of as the Raphael of musical coniposers, and surely no other has 
ever shared the secret by which he invested all he did with such a 
winning grace and charm. Nor was his peculiar quality often 
applied with such effect as in the present case. For the elder 
generation of opera-goers the music will be mainly associated with 
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the triumphs of Madame Patti and Monsieur Maurel, but perhaps 
its peculiar strength lies in the fact that it provides so many good 
singing-parts. For neither here, nor in the possibly even more 
perfect ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ did Mozart bow to the star-system. On 
the other hand, it might be objected that the enforcement of the 
moral is deferred to the last moment—up to which point the history 
of the faithless husband of Elvira, the ravisher of Ana, and the 
tempter of Zerlina, moves as it were through one equable atmosphere 
of witching melody, to an accompaniment of courtly elegance and 
irresistible blandishment. For it is in Mozart’s hands, and not 
before, that Don Juan comes into full possession of his own as the 
love-maker hors concours. And why deny him that, without which 
his career should surely be impossible ? When at last the cata- 
strophe arrives, however, it is thrillingly impressive, and, in the 
meantime, ’twere about as wise to find fault with Mozart for making 
vice attractive as to blame Watteau for recommending idleness ! 
Among Hoffimann’s ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ there is one queer dreamlike 
little tale which turns on a performance of ‘Don Giovanni,’ and 
which has the further interest of an analysis of Mozart’s music by 
one who was not only his devoted adherent but himself a successful 
composer of opera. 

This brings us to Lord Byron. Mainly as the result of Swin- 
burne’s criticism, the poetry of Byron has been for many years 
discredited among his countrymen. But now that Swinburne’s 
work in its turn is suffering the effects of reaction, there are signs 
that Byron in due season is coming into his own again. In due 
season, I say, for, admitting that of the salt of his wit many grains 
have lost their savour ; admitting that he lacked self-criticism and _ 
that his Collected Works include great tracts of quite perfunctory 
writing, Byron’s initial and essential poetic force is as indisputable 
as it is imperishable. That that force lacked culture and direction 
no one denies. But neither, I conceive, will anyone assert that the 
critical tests applied to it by Swinburne were either fair or final. 
Swinburne put all his money, so to speak, upon harmony of numbers, 
judged by which standard Byron fails. And yet, in its own way, 
Swinburne’s verse, though always of high finish, sins again and 
again as grievously as Byron’s at its worst. For it is often as 
devoid of life and poor in meaning as Byron’s is poor in technique 
and lacking in tune. In endeavouring to account for Swinburne’s 
rabid Byronophobia, I havesometimes imagined it to originate in the 
fact that Byron’s reputation was for so long allowed to overshadow 
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Shelley’s, and to keep Shelley out of what by right was his. At 
other times I have fancifully pictured Swinburne as a second Faust, 
awakening to the barrenness of a life of scholarship, and bitten with 
envy of one who had graduated only in that school of life which 
to himself was closed ! 

Returning to Don Juan, Byron had at least this qualification 
for dealing with that hero—that he himself was Juan and had lived 
his life. Breaking with the old legend, which had more than served 
its time, Byron set his alter ego amid highly varied modern 
surroundings. He also imparted to him a characteristically British 
love of sea-faring, land-travel, military adventure, thus supplying 
a salutary alterative to the atmosphere of boudoir intrigue. But, 
more than this, he endowed Juan with the warm breath of passion 
which had been so strangely wanting in Tirso, Moliére, and Shadwell. 
And, by so doing, he at last brought the character well within the 
range of human sympathy. For though Byron’s verse contains 
innumerable flippant and cynical observations to the address of 
womankind, it is a fact that when he writes seriously of woman, 
he is always at his best. Indeed, the mere mention of true love 
between man and woman is generally enough to harmonise his 
verse and raise it toward sublimity. And, in writing thus, I have 
in mind, not merely the personal love-lyrics nor the Haidee episode 
—to which, for combined warmth and delicacy few would deny 
a place among the great love-histories of literature—but, likewise, 
such minor passages as those which paint the Wertherism of Juan 
(Canto i, v. 87, et seq.), his contemplation of the sleeping beauties 
in the seraglio (Canto vi, v. 64-67), and half a hundred more. Love 
and liberty were the two things in life which Byron and which Juan 
loved the best, and alas ! which either loved not wisely but too well. 
How Byron would have continued his poem and brought it to a 
conclusion can but be guessed, but at least his creative energy shows 
no sign of diminution up to its present abrupt end. 

Juan had, however, sprung from Spain and was destined to 
return there. Tirso’s play had long dropped out of the bills when 
the nineteenth-century poet, José Zorrilla (1817-1893), taking up 
the substance of it, turned it into the most successful romantic 
play of modern Spain—‘ Don Juan Tenorio, Drama Religioso- 
Fantastico,’ a play which, first produced in 1844, is still revived 
from year to year, when it never fails to attract enthusiastic 
audiences. Zorrilla’s poetic personality is the despair of critics, 
who, in reading his works, feel themselves impelled to rush from 
the extreme of praise to that of blame and back again. Capable 
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alike of writing consummate verses and extremely poor ones, 
exquisite in his romantic sensibility and deplorable in his lapses 
from good taste, diffuse to exasperation and devoid of the most 
rudimentary self-criticism, he will yet be preserved from neglect, 
at least so far as his own countrymen are concerned, by his un- 
questionable Espaiolismo—by the fact that he is Spaniard to the 
core. He has retold the story of Don Juan after a fashion that is 
all his own, imbuing it with a powerful tincture of religious-amatory 
sentiment, such as appeals to the popular audiences for which it 
was designed—audiences such as revel in the ‘Don Alvaro’ of the 
Duque de Rivas, and such as find no difficulty whatever in accepting 
the preposterous wager upon which the present play is based. The 
abduction of a novice from a convent forms its principal incident, 
notwithstanding which the poet conducts his miscreant hero to an 
end in the odour of sanctity. Nor, by the way, is there any 
particular reason why that conclusion, or the machinery by which 
it is reached, should repel a Northern reader more than does the 
ending of the First Part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ In either case the 
author of a popular play has quite legitimately availed himself of 
the conventional beliefs of popular religion. What one would like 
to see now, however, would be a study of the Don Juan tempera- 
ment from a highly modern point of view, such as that of which 
we may have been deprived by the premature death of Gustave 
Flaubert. For I am informed by no less an authority than Mr. 
Edmund Gosse that, among Flaubert’s Remains, is the scenario 
of a play on the Juan theme. Among approximations to this 
object of desire, however, can scarcely be included Alfred de 
Musset’s Juan, whom he calls Raphael, and who is the central 
figure in his early play of ‘ Les Marrons du Feu.’ Boyish charm is 
Raphael’s chief characteristic, as, indeed, it is that of his originator, 
who, however, at least at that date (when he was but nineteen), 
would scarcely have liked to be told so, a settled disgust with life 
and all it had to give being, rather, the pose which he affected. 
Nearer to the object of our quest, perhaps, is Théophile Gautier’s 
picture in ‘La Comédie de la Mort’ (1838), of a decrepit, gouty, 
rouged and bewigged Don Juan, confessing to the envious youth 
who has surprised him under a balcony : 


‘J’ai brilé plus d’un coeur dont j’ai foulé la cendre, 
Mais je restai toujours, comme la salamandre, 
Froid au milieu du feu.’ 


And with this homiletic avowal may be contrasted Charles 
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Baudelaire’s fine poem of ‘Don Juan aux Enfers,’ in which he 
exhibits ‘le calme héros,’ leaning distractedly upon his rapier, wholly 
indifferent to the importuning phantoms—demons, that would be, 
of remorse—which attend his final transit in the cockle-boat of 
Charon. This superb invincibility is, if not the keynote, at least 
the redeeming virtue of Juan’s character, and it remains unchanged 
throughout his successive incarnations. This, with a good address 
and gallant exterior and a heart of tinder, is indeed the common 
foundation of character upon which poet, dramatist, and musician 
alike have laboured. To this substructure, to which Tirso had 
added nothing, Moliére contributed resource and brilliancy, Mozart 
contributed charm, Byron gave passion and the thirst of adventure, 
Zorrilla sentiment, devoutness, and repentance. 

And yet the tale of Juan’s attributes is, I believe, still incomplete. 
To enumerate the characters in modern fiction who are Juans, or 
have a touch of Juan in them, would require a separate article, but 
I have room left to mention three or four. The first is Raphael 
(nicknamed ‘ Devil’) Branscombe, in the late Mortimer Collins’s 
novel of ‘Sweet Anne Page’ (1868), a fair-haired villain, whose 
beardless beauty allows him to pursue his evil purposes whilst 
masquerading in woman’s dress. Then there is Damon Wildeve, the 
‘Rousseau of Egdon,’ the landlord of the lonely inn of Mr. Hardy’s 
finest romance. He is a strangely interesting figure—a rare type, 
intensely realised, with whom may be contrasted the less idealistic 
Dr. Fitz Piers of the same writer’s ‘ Woodlanders.’ More arresting 
than either of these, however, when judged as a re-incarnation of Don 
Juan, is the PrinceCharlexis of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Petite Paroisse’— 
a character who has to his credit one of the most remarkable series 
' of letters in fictitious correspondence, and whose precocious and 
reasoned corruption is, perhaps, up to the present time, the last 
word in Don Juanism. Finally, to bring my little article quite up 
to date, the comedy of ‘ The Great Lover,’ recently presented at 
a London theatre, was mainly interesting because of the spectacle 
it afforded of a really great actor doing his best with a play that 
was by no means great. And here let me conclude by repeating 
that, however much has been done with this character, its resources 
are by no means exhausted, and by pointing out that there is 
doubtless a deep truth in Hoffmann’s suggestion that the Don 
Juan type is in its origin a noble one, but has been betrayed to 
growing selfishness and ultimate heartlessness even by that which 
to it seemed fairest in the world. 
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Tue story of Fisher corresponds to a large extent with the story 
of the Angel Alley Football Club. For he rose from the deep soon 
after that delicate enterprise had launched itself, and leaping on 
board seized the helm and ran his colours to the peak. The vessel 
then staggered on its way very gallantly, following a zig-zag course, 
until Fisher fell overboard and left her to the mercy of the current. 
And she drifted sweetly along until she struck young Perkins, and 
on that rock foundered. a 

Or Fisher may be regarded symbolically, as a star which 
appeared low down on the horizon of our Heaven and, mounting 
rapidly to the zenith, blazed there with the lesser stars in its tail— 
a glory in which we all shared, a flashing jewel in the diadem of 
the Club. But the friction generated by travelling at such immense 
speed was too great; Fisher plunged on a downward course, his 
light paled, the lesser stars shot off with surprising centrifugal 
energy, and with a thud he struck the earth, blackened, and went 
out—an impressive and portentous sight. 

For I shall have done him little justice if I do not represent 
Fisher as imposing. Indeed it was hard to say how far he was 
imposing and how far genuine. When he became Captain of the 
then new Football Club, chief Chairman of Committee, and 
Superintendent of Boxing, his credit was good for any amount. 
But money soon afterwards became tight—very tight. His 
imports, if I may say so, were greater than his exports. And 
the difficulty thus brought about was accentuated by a severe 
depreciation in his brother, Baby Fisher, who was a charming 
child to look at, and bounced like a rubber bali. But he would 
put tin tacks on the floor with the point uppermost, and the boys 
resented it. So Baby left, to gain wisdom. And Fisher Senior, 
who was never remarkable for tact, began to show such bad staff 
work and lowering of morale that it was an open question whether 
or no it might be advisable for him to return to regimental duties, 
or retire on half-pay. And then suddenly he went out like a rocket. 
I am afraid my metaphors are rather mixed. 
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Albert Fisher was in person the biggest boy in the Club, strongly 
made, with pale regular features, a small and exquisitely formed 
mouth, and long yellow locks, which, when he boxed, got into his 
eyes. He had the demeanour of a person who is quite sure of 
himself, and an air of having given up boyhood long ago, and of 
regarding our urchins as a curious sort of species, who were very 
well in their place, but had nothing intrinsically in common with 
him. He was silent and reserved, would smile occasionally as 
a relief from the cares which hedged him about, and took a leading 
part automatically in all that went on. Manliness was his forte. 
He would come in late, like the July sun, with the burden and heat 
of the day still visible on his countenance and flour on his clothes, 
raise a weary hand to brush away the sweat from his brow, and 
eye the room like a being from another world. He gave you to 
understand that this was all very well, but it was relaxation, and 
took a little time to get used to. Before he could enter into the 
spirit of the thing he must first get two carthorses with their sets 
of harness, his boss, several waybills, a young woman, Life, and 
all the policemen who would run you before the magistrate if you 
looked at them, off his brain. And it wasn’t easy. 

Fisher was an experienced footballer, or said he was; and had 
fought and conquered the most redoubtable amateur bruisers of 
his neighbourhood, or said he had. And I believed him. But 
his most valuable asset was his capacity to take the lead and be 
a moral force. So he was voted by unanimous approval into all 
the leading offices our Club possessed. It is impossible to find 
out what boys think of any one of their number. But I noticed 
after a timé that little boys of a modest and resolute disposition 
would not box with him because he knocked them about ; and that 
as a member of the Committee which had been formed—with how 
much difficulty !—to foster sport and the spirit of give and take, 
he was very good at taking, but less so at giving, and doubled 
the parts of Agamemnon and Achilles very successfully in our 
little Iliad. For when there were any ‘ Briseises’ about in the shape 
of cups of ‘ cawfy’ or football jerseys, Fisher had them. And he 
spent more time sulking in his tents because of fancied indignities 
than I quite liked. And his management of the football team was 
deplorable. 

- Football is one of the two or three passions of the East End, 
and a Club does not have very much chance of permanent endurance 
unless it can run a football team. So at least thought Nash and 
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Patsy Fagin in the early pre-Fisher days, and an immediate 
agitation was got up to start one. This was simple enough. It 
merely resolved itself into the question of jerseys. (For there are, 
Heaven knows! enough boys in London to wear them.) But the 
question of jerseys is a big one, and many nights were spent in 
discussing it. There are about four hundred known varieties of 
jersey on the file, all of which may be seen on any Saturday in the 
season at Wanstead Flats or Hackney Marshes, and each of them 
was suggested in turn. But having given their opinion, the Club 
were quite ready to adopt the colours which Mr. Gamage and I 
between us decided upon, and it was resolved that, pending our 
entrance into the League, we should go down to the Park to play. 

It is not in the nature of boys to calculate cost very minutely. 
Their quite considerable salaries they divide very impartially 
between the upkeep of their families and the chip potato and fancy 
cake shops. Club money is different. They pay a penny a week, 
and with it imagine that they have purchased the riches of Ind, 
and have merely to desire footballs and goal-posts for them to 
materialise. They have at times a shrewd idea at the back of their 
heads that the penny does not really pay for all this, but that it 
comes out of your pocket. And why, pray, shouldn’t it? You 
are there for that ; or if not, it is a poor kind of Club. Fortunately, 
when they are met with hard fact they can do with a little less 
than the entire stock of the most expensive sports manufactory. 
But that little less is theirs, understand! Not anyone else’s. 

The jerseys came, and were pronounced ‘ That’s a bit of all 
right, that is.’ And the hopes of the Club were much shattered 
by their being informed that there were only eleven of them, and 
they had to be paid for before they were worn, either at football 
or at social functions at home. When you talk to an East End 
boy about paying for something he shuts up like an oyster. He 
vanishes, and a merchant appears. ‘Can’t to-day, I’m broke.’ 
“You gimme the jersey, and I'll fetch the money up next Tuesday ; 
seeifI don’t.’ ‘Can’t you trustme? OLor’!’ ‘T’ll pay you, right 
enough—when I ain’t out o’ work. Don’t expect me to pay when 
I ain’t earning nothing, do you?’ These never pay, or begin 
paying by instalments, and, their memory being short, are firmly 
convinced that they have paid the whole lot when they have paid 
the first instalment, and say so, with oaths of asseveration and 
evidence in support. The trouble really is that some do pay, 
in hard cash, on the nail; because sooner or later the question 
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arises : ‘Are you to turn out your team against the Highty-eighth 
Limehouse Scouts in mufti, and disgrace the Club? Or are you to 
lend the remainder of the team jerseys for this occasion only ?’ 
And if pride gets the better of discretion, and you lend the jerseys, 
the fat is in the fire. For you have established a precedent. Then 
indeed you may whistle for your money. And then it begins to 
dawn on the boys who paid square on the nail that other boys 
are wearing jerseys who have not paid for them, or have only paid 
apart. Itis frankly intolerable. And justice recovers the balance 
against pride, and breaks the precedent, to the general discontent. 

Other knotty legal points arise. For instance, Dicky Kellis 
is centre-half in the original Angel Alley United Football Eleven, 
and buys a jersey on the nail in two instalments. But Dicky 
Kellis is very small, and much more prone to dance in an excited 
fashion round two opponents who have got the ball than to take 
it from them. He is also very sensitive. So that when several 
of his side shout ‘ Yus, you can kick a treat, I don’t think. You 
didn’t ought to be in the team, you didn’t,’ and imitate his crouching 
apprehension, he is offended. Next night he comes to me. 

‘You can have my jersey back. Shan’t play no more.’ 

‘But, Kellis——’ 

‘Don’t want to play no more.’ 

‘But you can’t have your money back. You’ve used your 
jersey: it isn’t new any longer.’ 

‘I don’t care. I don’t want to be in no team. I want my 
money back.’ 

Football at Victoria Park is not very nice. It can perhaps 
be best described as a game of noughts and crosses which is played 
along the lines instead of in the squares. That is to say, your 
boys play along one line, and other people’s boys along the other 
lines, so that, if you can visualise the diagram, each team plays 
across two other matches. There are trees, too, and pools of water 
here and there. And all the boys whose opponents do not turn 
up, or who arrive late, or do not arrive, but were there from the 
beginning, stand in the middle of your pitch, or walk through it, 
or start a little game of their own in it to kill time. And your 
goal-keeper is not always quite sure whose ball it was that got a 
goal. Moreover, the fact that there are no side-lines and no goal 
line, makes some of the rules a little sketchy and the play rather 
tight. But you breathe a different fog there, and get hot, and can 
either perform or imagine that you are performing or have per- 
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formed a number of beaua gestes with the ball. And you can 
cast to the wind the rags of restraint, and be pure savage, which 
is a relief to all concerned. 

Our matches at Victoria Park were not very formal. We 
were willing to play anybody. If no complete eleven happened 
along, then we searched round and played any such scouts or 
chums or loose portions of wandering elevens as had the emotion 
of football, but no ball, and consequently very little opportunity 
of putting it into action. We liked playing against people like 
that, because they were not very good as a rule, and that made 
us think that we were. When the score is 58 to nothing it gives 
you an appetite for your tea. But in time we got tired of playing 
at Victoria Park. And then Fisher entered the Club, and every- 
thing was different. 

It was always a standing grievance afterwards that he joined 
the football team as a goaly. This was true, and he once played 
as a goaly, under the captaincy of Nash, and got into a good deal 
of trouble for taking more than three steps with the ball, and daring 
the referee to say it had ever gone between the posts. I don’t 
know how it happened, but it was clear that the goal-posts were 
not wide enough to hold him, and by the next Saturday he had 
ousted Nash and was playing all over the field. Those were the 
great days of Angel Alley football, when it had got together quite 
a strong team and was playing recognised clubs on a recognised 
ground under the auspices of the London County Council. And 
Fisher led it more than once to victory. The bad days came later. 

My impression of Club football is that of a foggy afternoon in 
a nameless part of London where the streets are all alike and the 
rain falls steadily. From a tram crowded to bursting-point with 
the steam of damp clothes, a clattering rivulet of youths of all 
ages descends, and flows along to swell the brown stream that sets 
in one direction and becomes a river as it approaches the gates of 
the football ground. This is the outward sign and trappings of 
the passion that burns in the nation’s breast—this drab stream 
of youths, pressing along the mean streets from every direction 
to their object, with an inflexible purpose. It is an amazing sight, 
although not a gay one. 

There are about fifty grounds at the Marshes, and in the winter 
fog the level of dull green fading away for ever and ever, and 
covered all over with wriggling figures, looks dreadful. A feeling 
comes over you that there is nothing left in the world but football, 
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that there is no more sun, but that these are the veritable plains 
of Acheron and you have got there at last. The canal you came 
over was the Styx, and the man sitting on the further side of it 
selling pea-nuts and Wrigley’s was Charon. Heated imagination 
runs riot, until out of the gloom, and the multitude of batlike 
ghosts, certain rosy and hard-bitten faces detach themselves and 
smile, and suddenly things become real again. They are Nash 
and William Day and the other Angel Alley Uniteds, floating along 
out of the void, hours late but very welcome. 

On match days we have a dressing-room, and twenty-two infants 
tumble into it and perform their elaborate toilet by the light of a 
broken lamp. Sometimes it has fallen out that we have no dressing- 
room, and have to dress on the ground or behind the huts. That 
is horrible, for East End boys have a horror of cold wind and a 
modest fear of exposing themselves unclad even to male eyes. 
‘Wot, you ain’t come through the streets like that, ’ave you ? 
And let all the women see you ?’ Nash asked me once, seeing me 
in shorts, and Dicky Kellis would give up a boxing match rather 
than be seen changing, unless he had a screen. 

Dressing for football consists in anything, from fixing your cap 
more firmly on your head, or tying a piece of string round your 
boots, to stripping to your second shirt and putting on knickers 
and stockings. But it always takes a long time, and involves 
the handing over of eleven sums of money ranging from 44d. 
to 15s. for safe keeping. When it is complete, all the boys 
have to be got out and the door locked, corner flags and goal-posts 
hired and carried to the ground, the ground located and the 
posts fixed into the ground by digging with boot heels, or placed 
in position and held. One-eyed Hall, who is the sole spectator, 
then refuses to act as linesman, and the team all begin to shout, 
for the game has begun. 

During a long course of watching Angel Alley play, I have 
noticed three kinds of football. First there are the boys, like 
poor foolish Bousfield, who know more about fried fish than football, 
and have slack muscles and faint hearts. They run about and 
talk a great deal, and kick the empty air. Really I believe they 
would be happier roaming aimlessly about, or kicking aimlessly, 
two or three of them together, as they often do. But they are 
very good-natured. 

Secondly there is the proper slum type. It will play in great- 
coats, or boots which hang together by a miracle, and is very tricky 
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with its feet, astonishingly tricky, but knows nothing of the game, 
and refuses to consider itself a member of any team a moment 
longer than it sees what is to be got out of it. It is plucky, but 
not too plucky, not unreasonably so, and believes strongly in being 
quite frank and natural. ‘’E ain’t a-boy, ’e’s a man!’ expresses 
the attitude of this school, when it doesn’t like the look of an enemy 
back and decides to let him alone. And the field might be 
bristling with goal-posts before they would ever think of carrying 
one back to the huts. They are straws blown by every wind, and 
play football merely as a relief from other worse kinds of life. 

And lastly there is the school of William Day, Melvy Nash 
and young Collins, who know the rules and keep them. They 
are fearless and merciless. They can do nearly everything that 
is possible with the ball, and are quite indifferent to being kicked 
or stamped on, or having the breath knocked out of them, provided 
that the boy who did it knows that it was a foul. They are, or 
will be, very good footballers, and their philosophy is the fighting 
philosophy of Lord Fisher. It is unthinkable, for instance, that 
Melvy Nash should give the other side a man to make the game 
more equal. Football is played with passion! Passion? Look 
at Melvy Nash when he thinks it was offside and the referee didn’t 
blow his whistle. Up go his hands to Heaven—pure eurhythmics 
—up go his tense face and choking voice. The game stops. 
Probably no one but Melvy in the first instance dreamed of its 
being offside, but the others, following suit from the mere 
probability, are at once convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The sky grows ominous with threats and tragedy. Not only do 
they know that the referee is a fool—-that is customary ; but they 
are certain that he did it to let the strangers win. He may have 
been bribed, for all that they know. Heaven alone can say what 
dark thoughts fill the recesses of the Angel Alley mind. If the 
referee will not admit he is wrong, the Alley gathers in knots about 
its own goal, or flings itself on the grass with the gesture of Mordkin 
flinging the red rose in the ‘ Bacchante’—insolently. ‘ You 
cannot make me skip,’ as Davis said, ‘if I don’t want to’ (when 
it was pointed out to him that he had just asked for a skipping- 
rope). It is the business of a good referee to skirt round these 
thunderstorms. 

Fisher belonged to no school. He knew the rules, but did not 
keep them. He was a good player, or would have been so, if he 
had ever kept his place, or let any one else have the ball. But 
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no amount of intimidation of the opposing backs can make up for 
taking the ball away from your own side, and arranging the field 
differently eight times in a game, in my opinion. But what did 
it matter as long as we won? Fisher seemed pleased to play and 
appeared to be able to keep a team going. 

Then the worst happened. 

I used to entrust him with the ball from week-end to week-end. 
What he did with it I never knew, and never hope to know now. 
The Fisher family are secretive. Baby Fisher once said to me 
in a sane moment, ‘ We don’t ask what people do in our family. 
Black eyes.’ And he smiled reminiscently. But one Saturday 
Fisher arrived at the Marshes with a face of stone and no ball, 
and the story he told was this. He used to keep the ball in the 
coal-cellar, and in his absence his mother had got in a ton of coals 
and put them on top of it. 

We got another ball, and play continued. But Fisher fell into 
the habit of arranging matches with teams that never came, or 
on grounds in distant London parks to which we travelled at some 
expense, only to find that it was the wrong day. Or he began to 
come so late that the match had to be finished by moonlight, or 
not to come at all. And it was very unsatisfactory. Friday 
night at the Club became an exciting time, for it was then that 
the team was arranged for the next day, and anything might 
happen. 

One Friday night in particular I remember, when the Club was 
pretty full, and Fisher had come in as usual like a tired Titan, 
and had been playing billiards. About nine o’clock he began to 
make out the football team, with the help of twelve boys and a 
bit of paper. Ten minutes later I found him alone, sitting on 
the horse in a drooping manner, with his hands between his knees. 

‘ What’s the trouble, Fisher ? ’ 

‘They can get another captain, that’s all.’ 

‘Why, what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Let Nash make up the team, then. I don’t care.’ 

‘Come on, Fisher ; let’s have it.’ 

‘I’m not going to play.’ 

He seemed annoyed, so I went and got hold of Nash. 

‘Nash, what’s the row about ?’ 

‘Ow, Oi dunno. Says he won’t play.’ 

‘ But why ?’ 

‘ Better go and arst ’im.’ 
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I went back to Fisher, who looked sulkier than ever. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ who’s supposed to be captain ?” 

‘ You are.’ 

‘Well, why don’t they play where I tell them? I put West- 
brook in goal and he says he won’t go. [O Fisher! Our best 
forward !] They’re all like that. They’d better get another 
captain. They can please themselves. I don’t care.’ 

I let him simmer for a while, and collected some of the football 
team. 
‘ Look here,’ I said, ‘do you want to play football, or don’t you ?’ 

A decided ‘ Yes’ from Day; ‘ Don’t mind’ from Nash; ‘ Oh, 
yes, sir, let’s play football,’ from Bousfield. 

‘ Because you can’t blow hot and cold like this.’ 

‘Blow what? Oh, sir, aren’t you funny?’ (Bousfield again.) 

‘Just listen. Fisher’s captain of the team. You elected him: 
I didn’t. He says you won’t go where he tells you to. Well, you 
can choose. I’m not going to go on arranging matches if you do 
nothing but quarrel about it. You’d better make up your minds 
whether you're going to play or whether you want to give - up 
football.’ 

Then I had it. 

‘*E came into the Club as a goaly. Why don’t ’e go goaly ? 
I ain’t a-going to go goaly. The boys don’t like Fisher, sir. Sir, 
can’t we have another captain? *E says Dicky Kellis can’t play. 
Dicky Kellis was in the team afore ever ’e was. LEitc., etc., ete.’ 

When I had got it from every angle but one, that of Albert 
Wright, who never says anything, but is worth most of the rest 
put together, I returned to Fisher. Unfortunately Bousfield, that 
affectionate bird of ill-omen, came with me. 

‘Look here, Fisher,’ I said, in a bedside manner. ‘ You're 
captain. You draw up the team that you want, and I'll see that 
they play.’ 

Instead of answering, he turned on Bousfield like a flash, gritting 
his teeth. 

‘Yes, you’re a fine sort of a bloke to come and ask a chap for 
tuppence, you are! Think I don’t pay my subscription, do you ? 
What you want to come and keep asking for, then? I tell you 
what, you’d think yourself lucky if you had tuppence, that’s what 
I think.’ 

‘I got him a job last week, on the van,’ he continued bitterly 
to me. ‘And then he comes keeping asking me for my sub- 
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scription. Thinks I can’t pay it, perhaps. Why, I pay his as 
often as not. Never has so much as tuppence to his name.’ 

A light had broken on the troubled waters. This, then, was 
the bottom of it all. Oh, Bousfield, Bousfield, a little tact goes a 
long way, even when accompanied by a strong smell of fried fish ! 
However, having now got at the original complex, all was straight 
sailing for the rest of the evening. The team was arranged and 
hung up on the board, and I went home with the assurance that 
if Westbrook could only ‘ borrer’ some boots, and ‘ Carty’ decided 
not to go to Blackwall, and Wrighty wasn’t wanted by his father, 
and Nash could get the ball blown up (fourpence, don’t forget !), 
there would be football to-morrow. 

| The next thing that happened was this. One wet night I was 
round at the Club, and had not been there more than half an hour 
when two rather large desperate-looking youths slouched in and 
asked for Fisher. Fisher had asked one of them to come round 
and have a box with him, and he had come and had brought his 
mate. Might he stay ? 

‘Oh yes,’ Isaid; ‘do. Fisher will probably bein soon. And if 
you will box with the other boys till he comes, so much the better.’ 

A little time went by, and somehow I felt that the Club was 
excited. Whispers of ‘Is he there?’ ‘Where is he?’ seemed 
to float to my ears, but I didn’t pay much attention until a boy 
fetched me, saying there was someone who wanted me at the door. 
There, outside in the rain, I found Fisher. 

He was agitated and pale. He said ‘ There’s two chaps in there 
come round to knock me out. Somebody has been spreading it 
about that I said I could take on anybody there was round and 
beat them. That’s the tale they’ve spread. I don’t know who 
done it. But I know who that chap inside is. I’ve had a quarrel 
with him. And he and the other chap have it fixed between them. 
It’s murder, that’s what it is. I’m not going in there to be 
murdered.’ He was very pale. 

I told him to wait there. Going back into the Club, I went 
up to the two youths and said ‘What have you come here for ? 
Do you want Fisher?’ And they smiled sheepishly. ‘We just 
wanted to have a friendly sparring match, like.’ 

‘Look here,’ I said, ‘ this isn’t a boxing-booth, you know. I 
think you’d better go away.’ And I was getting pretty rude, for 
I was annoyed, when Fisher came in and greeted the two in a 


friendly fashion. 
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‘Oh, that’s not him,’ he said indifferently ; ‘I know him.’ 
And the two youths looked at me in an injured kind of way. 
I was still more annoyed. 

But the end drew rapidly on. Fisher came in one night in his 
walking-out clothes and pitched a yarn about his having been to 
the police court and paid two pounds four for watching some 
children down by the dock-side light a fire against the palings. 

‘Copper came down the street and said I put them up to it. 
How could I, with my two horses there and all ? ’ 

‘ But didn’t you do anything about it ?’ 

‘Can’t do nothing,’ he replied with scorn. ‘It ain’t no good 
trying to do nothing against the police. Why, I’ve seen a woman 
down our street sittin’ in her door, two doors away from our ’ouse, 
and a copper come along and told her to get in off the street, and 
thrown her in, just like I’m telling you.’ 

Another night he came in with a black eye, and said that he 
had been walking through Tower Hill and had seen a crowd jeering 
at @ parson who was up on a stand speaking to them, and that 
was more than he could stand, and he’d taken on the lot of them, 
and felt better, but tired. 

He was evidently going to pieces. The football certainly was. 
On the last two Saturdays I had not been able to get down, and 
had handed the fares to Fisher, in two large sums of eleven four- 
pences. Soon it transpired that most of the boys had never had 
those fourpences, and could not pay their subscriptions in conse- 
quence. And Fisher, when reminded of it, said he was out of work 
but would fetch them up next week. He never came again. 

The last I saw of the Fisher family was one night when Baby, 
who you remember had been expelled for putting down tin tacks, 
turned up with a drove of companions of his own age and sought 
readmission. It was refused. He knew nothing of his brother’s 
plans or intentions. Had he not told me that they didn’t ask in 
his family ?” Good evening. 

A few minutes later the door opened, as doors do, by itself, 
and six small handfuls of mud alighted on the floor. In an 
instant the committee was in the street. It was empty. The 
stars shone dimly through torn clouds. And away in the distance 
light pattering footsteps could be heard going farther and farther 
away until they died. 
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PowDERED with dust, white in the burning sun, creaking and 
groaning on their ill-oiled wheels, labouring and rocking like ships 
at sea, travel the bullock carts. On every road, even where road 
turns to track and track to wilderness of paths, they are found, 
those rough lumbering carts, those mild patient-eyed bullocks. 
From sea to mountains and on beyond from mountains down again 
to far-off sea they voyage ; whether the trek be a day’s march or a 
journey of weeks, they are seen toiling on patiently, unhurrying, 
ever travelling ; by day, when the sun beats down and the road 
shivers and dances with mirage ; by night, when the myriad stars 
peer from a spangled canopy, travelling, travelling, ever travelling. 
To what distant market are they bound, or to what far-off clearing, 
where the jabbering Chinese coolies are tearing a wealth of tin from 
the mountain side? Of all transport this of the bullock carts is 
the most inexorable. It seems that it could never be hindered, 
never suppressed. It is like the flood tide sweeping into a lagoon 
in its irresistible slowness. 

Passive and patient are the bullocks, passive the men. Framed 
in a cavern of darkness where the tilt breaks the sunlight, half hidden 
by the bullocks’ swaying horns, passive, motionless they sit like 
Buddhas in contemplation, save when a steeper gradient bids them 
urge on their bullocks with cries and with the goad. But while the 
road runs straight and smooth, they remain half drowsed in sleep 
or wake to sing wild droning songs that never end, that rise and fall 
and wail, that had no beginning, that will last for ever. 

Out of a black tunnel of night-wrapt jungle will come this 
wailing, soft in the distance. Slowly it grows louder and a swaying 
light appears, then another and another; the creak of wheels sounds; 
the jingle of the yoke chains comes now and then. The bullocks’ 
hoofs stir up the dust in clouds, as their long-drawn column passes. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty carts, each coming up out of the darkness from 
an unknown starting-point, passing on into the darkness, fading to 
an unknown bourne. Whence? Whither? They come as inscru- 
tably as man, when he is born into this world, and as inscrutably as 
he dies, they go. 

Their drivers know the glory of the camp beneath the stars ; 
they know the dim dread that grips the heart at break of day, 
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when the greyness of the east creeps up the sky and man fears lest 
the majesty of dawn too be great for such dross as he is ; they know 
the splendour of noontide, when the sun strikes as with a sword ; 
and they know the awe of the voice of the thunder. The sport of 
every element, they have no covering from the wind ; the sun burns 
them, the dust chokes them, and the rain, the pitiless beating rain, 
envelops them. 

At midday, when all men rest, one may find the carts drawn up 
by the side of the road, the bullocks lying patient as ever chewing 
the cud, the men cooking chupatties over a smoky wood fire, or, 
their meal finished, passing the hookah round in a circle squatting 
in what shade a sheer cliff affords. Grizzled are some, bearded, 
with hairy chests; some young, almost woman-like in their lissom- 
ness ; all with their long hair knotted upon their heads. So they 
sit and smoke or lie sleeping, till midday draws to afternoon and the 
lengthening shadow of the cliff warns them to be stirring. With 
cries and much jabbering the bullocks are yoked, the train is formed 
and once more the march is begun. 

The road, that has been winding beneath the mountains, turns 
into a valley that broadens out slowly ascending. On either side 
of the road the paddi swamps lie green and lush, broken here and 
there by a mound of solid ground. On the mounds are a few tall 
palm trees with their leaves spreading out over the Malay houses 
beneath ; fruit trees grow around them and bamboo palings 
enclose the gardens from the swamp. 

The valley stretches out wide on either side, till it meets the 
jungle that descends from the hills. The road runs straight through 
the swamp mile after mile up the valley to the pass that is seen as 
blue distant hills. And the clouds are gathering for rain. Flat 
at the base and towering aloft in white pinnacles they lie around the 
head of the valley. Motionless they seem like a panther waiting to 
spring. No sound breaks the stillness save the creaking of the 
wheels. There is no sighing in the air, no breath of wind. Surely 
all nature is tense with that devastation which is to come, waiting, 
waiting. The cloud spreads upwards and beneath it grows dark. 
Suddenly the air grows chill. Men shiver at the first gust that 
tushes from the belly of the storm, shiver as though with fear of the 
might of nature. Then far off like the drumming of a myriad feet 
comes the sound of rain in the tree tops, louder and yet more loud ; 
the storm-fiend cavalry are careering in their approach ; yet not a 
drop of rain falls, only the cold wind blows in sudden gusts and lulls. 
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The silence grows tense save for that drumming in the trees. Darker 
and darker grows the storm, belling and sweeping down towards the 
carts. Aeons pass before it breaks, aeons of fear and impotence. 
One big drop of rain falls and at its splash the storm is loosed. The 
cloud is split from top to base, and the roar of the thunder crashes 
fast on its heels. Then comes the rain. All sight is blotted out, all 
hearing, only the agony of noise remains torn with peal on peal, as 
though all the artillery of heaven were massed for one Armageddon 
of pain. The small shot of the rain sweeps irresistibly, and man is 
stricken in its path. He cowers beneath the bullock carts, yet there 
is no refuge for him. Like bullets the raindrops pierce through his 
clothes, till he cries in his pain ‘Is it not enough?’ Is it not enough 
that this evil is let loose on the earth? Yet the storm fiend stays 
not his hand. The runnels are choked with water, and it gurgles 
down to the swamp. The bullets of rain sweep faster and faster 
and leap from the surface of the road like flowers that bloom for a 
second and die. The road grows white with them as a field in 
spring. 

Then it is passed. The drumming of the rain hoofs fades in the 
distance, the thunder mutters sullenly and dies. The road is swept 


clean and gritty to the tread, and the sun bursts forth in its glory. 
Small rivulets and trickles run over the flanks of the bullocks and 
down from their brows. Patient, patient as ever they stand. 
Then the drivers cry and the train moves off once more, upward and 
upward from the paddi swamp, upward and upward to the pass 
ahead, upward and upward through mile after mile of forest— 
whither ? 


C. S. Durst. 
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ON TRANSLATING DANTE. 


Many years ago—spare me the tale of them—the Poet Laureate, 
who was writing that essay on Keats which remains the most 
temperate and fundamental study ever published of the wonderful 
young man, did me the honour of making me in some sense accessory. 
He asked me to look for traces of Dante in “‘ Hyperion,” knowing 
that at the time of its revision Keats had been studying him. 
Looking for lines where suggestion and implication were closely 
interwoven, I picked out some, most of which I have forgotten, 
but remember two. One was 


‘No poison gendered in close monkish cell, 
To thin the scarlet conclave of old men,’ 


where the first line is pure Keats, but the second very Dantesque ; 
and the other 


‘ All else who find a haven in the world 


If by a chance into this fane they come, 
Rot on the pavement where thou rottedst half.’ 


The terseness, the savage direction, and the indifference to any 
rendering of the fact, given the right emphasis of it, are Dante all 
over, asI think. Mr. Bridges’ own selections are as plain, and one 
of them even plainer, than mine. 
‘High prophetess, said I, purge off, 
Benign, if so it please thee, my mind’s film.’ 


That is certainly Dante—and bad Dante ; but this is beautiful : 
‘ When in mid-day the sickening east-wind 


Shifts sudden to the South, the small warm rain 
Melts out the frozen incense from all flowers.’ 


There Keats came close to Dante in his excellence where no poet 
but Homer has ever beaten him, though Tennyson, who studied 
allusive description all his life long, sometimes came near it. 


* As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence . . .’ 
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That is very near Dante; and there are others. But Dante 
can go much higher than that: he can give you in a single word 
‘scenes which depend upon the touching of a heart-string. Of them, 
perhaps, the extreme example is ‘ Nazareth’ 


‘ Nazarette, 
La dove Gabriello aperse I’ ali . . .’ 


a touch masterful and exquisite at once. To come within the 
ambit of that you must go again to Keats ; to 


‘ Perhaps the self-same song hath found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn . . .” 


though he takes two lines to the master’s one. But when Dante, 
to his allusiveness and felicity, can add eloquence, as in 


‘ Piovean di fuoco dilatate falde 
Come di neve in alpe senza vento’ ; 


‘La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse. 
Quel giorno pit non vi legemmo avanti’ ; 
or in 
‘ Poscia, pit che ’1 dolor, poté ’1 digiuno’— 


he seems to me so firmly rooted on a twin peak of Parnassus (with 
Homer immovable on the other) that no poet who was not an 
Italian or a Greek could ever expect to dislodge him. 

It is just there that you come brusquely against the sharp edge 
of translation, where, if you have any ear at all, you will be cut off 
in the very bud of your endeavour. Neither French nor English 

‘can afford such vowel-sounds, nor English at least afford the 
dissyllabic rimes, which, be it observed, can be as lengthy or as crisp 
as you will. See, for instance, in the first two of the verses just 
cited, the difference in speed of their decisive endings. In alpe 
senza vento ; that can hardly be too drawn out. Non vi legemmo 
avanti ; that ends with a slam, the phrase really closing down on 
ant, and the final syllable nothing more than a hissed aspirate. 
We can slam in English, no one better ; and poets of other tongues 
may well envy us our terrific arsenal of monosyllables. ‘That 
day we read no more’ will do well enough for the second phrase 
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if only you can compass your other two rimes in ‘ore.’ Byron 
boggled it badly when he chose that particular terzet for a set of 
feminine endings, and found himself forced into such a banality 


as 
‘ That day no further leaf we did uncover ’"— 


as if anyone out of a translation ever did uncover any leaf of any 
book. But worse than that, he missed the whole tremendous 
finality of avanti by an unfortunate necessity which he had done 
better to avoid by any circuit however wide. 

I must lay down as an axiom, I think, that no translation of 
Dante can pretend to be adequate which does not render him in his 
own metre. Matthew Arnold, if remember, pretended the same 
necessity for translations of Homer, and with sound reasons behind 
him. I can therefore leave out Cary with all the blank-versifiers, 
and Dr. Shadwell with his Marvellisms. But even so the troubles of 
the translator cannot be confined within the high moral limits which 
Arnold reared about Homer. To Dante must be added two more 
difficulties inherent in his metre: those of pace and rime; and 
one more inherent in his language. All three of them interconnect ; 
for, as I have said, the double-endings have the power of quickening 
and retarding the pace at will; and the fact that Italian is rich in 
polysyllabic words forces the poet to pack his lines, and ‘ to load 
his rifts with ore.’ If, then, we attempt to render Dante in five- 
beat terza rima, we are deprived of pace by at least two defects— 
the first that we cannot find feminine rimes enough, and the second 
that we are forced to choke up our lines with auxiliary verbs, con- 
jugational prepositions, articles and what not, with which the 
Italian can mainly dispense. Nevertheless, as we shall see, so rich 
are we in monosyllables, in practice the five-beat line is nearly 
always too long for what Dante puts into his, and we are forced to 
fill it out with redundancies and augmentations which in nine cases 
out of ten weaken the effect we aim at. One other wealth the 
Italian enjoys—an abundance of liquid consonants, by whose means 
extra syllables can be run into the line without dislocation, which 
serve to ripple without hindering the pace. Take this, for example: 


‘ Vergine madre, figlia del tuo figlio’ 
(Par, xxxiii. 1), 


and compare with it 
‘Thow mayde and mooder, doghter of thy sone’: 
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there Dante is able to endow his line with three extra syllables 
without at all retarding the flow of his invocation. Chaucer, who is 
speedy enough, must in that line go without the enhancing. But not 
always. I believe that Chaucer does a better copy out of Dante 
than any other English poet has yet done, nearer at least to the 
spirit of Dante’s prosody (as he was nearer to Dante’s own spirit) ; 
and that although he rejected terza rima altogether, and did not 
trouble himself to be literal. Judge him by his first stanza : 


‘Thow mayde and mooder, doghter of thy sone, 

Thow welle of mercy, synful soulé’s cure, 

In whom that God, for bountee, chees to wone, 

Thow humble, and heigh over every creature, 

Thow noblédest so ferforth oure nature, 

That no desdeyn the Makere hadde of kynde 

His sone in blood and flessh to clothe and wynde.’ 

(Second Nun’s Tale, 35 sqq.) 


In his fourth line, you will see, he picks up all the enrichment 
of liquid redundancies which he lost in his first. Well, we of to-day 
can never regain the advantages which Chaucer had—advantages 
as much of the flesh, so to speak, as of the spirit of his verse. For 
the spirit, sufficient to remember the limpidity of belief; for 
texture, the elasticity of a language which gave him ‘ soulé’s,’ 
if he wanted it, and ‘ noblédest,’ two or three syllables, which 
he could shorten when he pleased, And then he could use ‘ wone ’ 
without going to Wardour Street to buy it. 

Shelley’s copy is much better than Byron’s (which is extremely 
bad), though it is loose as translation, and as a rendering, I think, 
both too slow and too slack. He manages his rimes without undue 
force, some of them with a beautiful ease and simplicity—such as 
that of the matin birds, which, 


‘With perfect joy received the early day, 
Singing within the glancing leaves, whose sound 
Kept a low burden to their roundelay.’ 


He has taken the first fifty lines of the 28th ‘ Purgatorio,’ which 
describe the Earthly Paradise, and Matilda there, gathering flowers. 
These are the first three terzets : 


‘ And earnest to explore within—around— 
The divine wood, whose thick green living woof 
Tempered the young day to the sight—I wound 
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Up the green slope, beneath the forest’s roof, 
With slow soft steps leaving the mountain’s steep, 
And sought those inmost labyrinths, motion-proof 
Against the air, that in the silence deep 

And solemn, struck upon my forehead bare, 

The slow soft stroke of a continuous... .’ 


Exactly! Where would he get a rime? He was dished ; 
and if he had persevered with the thing would have been forced 
into a new scheme. The whole thing is doubtless a draft. He 
would not have left ‘ slow soft steps ’ in one stanza, and ‘ slow soft 
stroke’ in the next. But ‘ motion-proof’ is the only forced rime in 
the nine lines; and he improves as he goes on. Inevitably, as I 
have explained, Shelley has to fill out his lines with imported ore. 
In 1. 2 he has four adjectives to Dante’s three; and in the last 
terzet a number of them where Dante has scarcely any. For pace, 
it must be compared with the original ; so for spontaneity, so for 
succinctness of expression. Dante’s is all agog for adventure. 
Shelley’s is perfunctory, almost languid. It is a copy of verses. 
Chaucer’s is anything but that. 

There is a reason for much of that, which is that the line is too 
long for us. Any translation, on those terms, will appear slack 
and loose-limbed. I have, myself, always believed that to pack 
the line as closely as Dante does, and to get the pace out of it which 
is impossible in a five-beat line without weak-endings, it would 
answer us to render Dante’s five-footer by our four-footer. That, 
to begin with, would make packing necessary. Also, the pace 
would be mended. When I was writing a road-book of Tuscany, 
and had to quote freely from the ‘ Commedia,’ I rendered him so as I 
wanted him. I have only scraps to show for it, but they may be 
better than nothing as a foreshadowing of what a better poet than 
I could do with that measure.1 Take, for example : 


1 Whether he was better or worse, I ought to say that John Taaffe, that ex- 
pansive Pisan friend of Byron and the Shelleys, whom they called False Taaffe 
for obvious reasons, put forth in 1822 a ‘Comment on the Divine Comedy’ with 
specimens of a translation of the Inferno in octosyllabic terza rima. Of this it may 
be sufficient to quote one line, 

‘I Mantuan, capering, squalid, squalling.’ 

‘There,’ says Byron, ‘ is alliteration and inversion enough, surely! I have advised 
him to frontispiece his book with his own head, Capo di Traditore, ‘* the head of o 
traitor’ ; then will come the title-page comment—Hell!’ I have not been able 
to find an edition of the ‘ Comment’ with that line in it, and consider it more than 
suspicious. What little of his translation he gives is—well, no better than my own, 
and worse, at least, in so far as Taaffe has interspersed odd five-foot lines among 
his four-footers—a disastrous trick learned from Dryden. 
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‘ Noi eravam’ lunghesso a’ | mare ancora, 
Come gente che pensa @ suo cammino, 
Che va col cuore, e col corpo dimora . . . 

(Purg. ii. 10). 


That went, 


‘So stayed we in that sea-bound spot, 
Like folk who, thinking of the march, 
Are all for going, yet go not.’ 


‘Vassi in Sanléo, e discendesi in Noli ; 
Montasi su Bismantova in cacume 
Con essoipié.. .’ 


(Purg. iv. 25), 


‘To Sanléo up, to Noli down, 
To steep Bismantova you must climb 
On your feet .. .’ 


Then Pier delle Vigne : 


‘To son colui che tenni ambo le chiavi 
Del cor di Federico, e che le volsi 
Serrando e disserrando si soavi, 
Che dal segreto suo quasi ogni uom tolsi.’ 
(Inf. xiii. 58), 


the last line of which needs some skilful packing : but, 


‘I am that one who held both keys 
Of Frederick’s heart, which I dispensed, 
Opening and shutting with such ease, 
There was no man but found it fenced,’ 


seems to me to be pretty well. To go on with Pier, here is a serried 
verse which I think the four-footer can tackle : 


‘L’animo mio per disdegnoso gusto, 
Credendo col morir fuggir disdegno, 
Ingiusto fece me contra me giusto ’"— 


In English : 


‘My spirit, driven by scornful gust 
To ease in death the sting of scorn, 
To my just self made me unjust.’ 
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Dilution must have been the result of putting that into five 
feet, since everything is there in four, and the pace maintained. 
Lastly, I will put forward a rather longer stretch, from the 16th 
‘ Paradiso,’ where Cacciaguida is moralising on cities in decay. 


‘Se tu riguardi Luni ed Urbisaglia 
Come son ite, e come se ne vanno 
Di retro ad esse Chiusi e Sinigaglia : 
Udir come le schiatte si disfanno, 
Non ti parra nuova cosa né forte, 
Poscia che le cittadi termine hanno. 
Le vostre cose tutte hanno lor morte, 
Si come voi; ma celasi in alcuna 
Che dura molto ; e le vite son corte. 
E come il volger del ciel della luna 
Cuopre e discuopre i liti senza posa, 
Cosi fa di Fiorenza la fortuna ; 
Per che non dée parer mirabil cosa 
Cid ch’ io dird degli alti Fiorentini 
Onde la fama nel tempo 6 nascosa—’ 


which one has a shot at like this: 


‘See Luni, Urbisaglia pass, 
And after them how flicker and fade 
Chiusi and Sinigaglia—alas ! 

When this house makes that house a shade, 
There’s no new thing nor hard in this, 
That cities wreck the state they made ! 

To all your gear a term there is 
Even as to you ; but yours is soon, 

And a town’s death-bed what man sees ? 

Lo, as the wheeling arc of the moon 
Bares or engulphs the fretted coast, 

So waxes, wanes of Florence, the rune ; 

Nor deem it marvel if I boast 
Deeds of those great old Florentines 
Whose ancient fame’s forgotten and lost,’ 


Even so, I have to own to two words to his one: ‘ flicker and fade,’ 
‘waxes, wanes,’ ‘ great old,’ ‘forgotten and lost.’ So much must 
one pay for a monosyllabic language. 

There are marvels of beauty in the ‘ Commedia,’ scrolls of terror 
and horror, with which I have never yet felt myself able to deal. 
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One is what one is, and must bow to the catechismal decree. Such 
a passage as that which begins 


‘Li ruscelletti che dei verdi colli ’ 


is unapproachable by my English. That noble scene of the gather- 
ing of rain in the mountains—who that has ever witnessed it can 
forget it, or fail to find it here— 


‘Indi la valle, come il di fu spento, 
Da Pratomagno al Gran Giogo coperse 
Di nebbia, e il ciel di sopra fece intento ’ ? 


That is true: and having read it, let the reader render it if he 
has the courage. 

The one English poet, after Chaucer, who could have given 
Dante in our tongue, and to his readers a lively sense of Dante’s 
genius, was Dante Rossetti. I have a strong impression that 
he did actually translate something of the ‘ Paradiso,’ but cannot 
find it in my edition of him. However, as not all of Dante lies in the 
‘Commedia,’ and I cannot quit the matter without a remembrance 
of Rossetti, let me close with something from the mystical, rapt and; 
con rispetto parlando, slightly ridiculous Dante of the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ 
All lovers are slightly ridiculous, and if they are good ones glory in 
it. Dante Rossetti, always in love with love, and consequently 
with anybody’s mistress, dead or alive, at a moment’s notice, 
turned the‘ Vita Nuova ’ (one of the highest compliments ever paid 
to a lady) into an English love-poem. How original he was, how 
close to his original at the same time, one specimen must suffice me 
to demonstrate. I take the following stanza from the canzone, 
Donna pietosa e di novella etate, and will give Rossetti first, asking 
the reader to compare the two pieces, and to observe how the genius 
of English, perhaps in spite of the poet, has heightened the effect 
of the Tuscan. The stanza describes the skyey and other portents 
which attended the death of Beatrice. j 


‘ Then saw I many broken hinted sights 
In the uncertain state I stepp’d into. 
Meseem’d to be I know not in what place, 
Where ladies through the streets, like mournful lights, 
Ran with loose hair, and eyes that frighten’d you, 
By their own terrors, and a pale amaze ; 
The while, little by little, as I thought, 
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The sun ceased, and the stars began to gather, 
And each wept at the other ; 
And birds dropp’d in mid- flight out of the sky ; 

And earth shook suddenly ; 

And I was ’ware of one, hoarse and tired out, 
Who ask’d of me: “ Hast thou not heard it said? ... 
Thy lady, she that was so fair, is dead! ”’ 


Follows the original : 


‘Poi vidi cose dubitose molte, 
nel vano imaginare ov’ io entrai ; 
ed esser mi parea non so in qual loco, 
e veder donne andar per via disciolte, 
qual lagrimando, e qual traendo guai, 
che di tristizia saettavan foco. 
Poi mi parve vedere a poco a poco 
turbar lo sole e apparir la stella, 
e pianger elli ed ella ; 
cader li augelli volando per I’ Are, 
e la terra tremare ; 
ed omo apparve scolorito e fioco, 
dicendomi: ‘‘Che fai? non sai novella ? 
Morta é la donna tua, ch’era si bella.” ’ 


Rossetti has taken liberties, whose beauty justifies them, I think : 
‘broken hinted sights’ is stronger than ‘ cose dubitose’ ; ‘ donne 
disciolte ’ is enhanced by the particularity of ‘loose hair’; I for- 
give ‘eyes that frighten’d you.’ The force of the strong verb 
‘saettavan ’ is lost; but against that, how beautiful is ‘ And each 
wept at the other.’ Lastly, consider if 


‘ And birds dropp’d in mid-flight out of,the sky ; 
And earth shook suddenly,’ 


be not more impressive than the more languid polysyllables of 


A 


‘Cader li augelli volando per I’ are, 
e la terra tremare.’ 


It certainly seems so to me. 

In the hands of a divinely appointed translator, therefore, it 
appears that you would gain as much as you would lose by the 
monosyllabic quality of English, provided that you used the shorter 
line. I see no other way of preserving the pace of terza rima. That 
matter must be left in the air since, of the four poets here cited, 
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neither Chaucer nor Rossetti has attempted the ‘ Commedia’ in that 
metre. 

I am sorry that I cannot complete my specimens with one from 
Hayley, who, in an essay upon ‘ Epic Poetry,’ put forth the first 
three cantos of the ‘Inferno’ in Dante’s metre. Southey praised 
them at the expense of everything else Hayley had done. I am 
afraid that was the only way of praising them. Yet I don’t see 
how they could possibly have been worse than Byron’s. 

Maurice HEwLett. 
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